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PERSONAL 


X. LT.-COL., 60, and Wife, active, desire rent 
accommodation in country house. Willing 
help in any way.—Box 441. 


RDc¢ AS A CAREER. From Stable to Show 
Ring; 80 gns., 3 months’ residential course. 
—MRS. ROGER GRACE, ex-M.F.H. and 1.0.H., 
The Knoll Riding School, Studland Bay, Dorset. 


AILING HOLIDAYS. Comfortable auxiliary 

topsail Barge Yacht cruising Solent, I.0.W. 
area until October. Fishing, dinghy sailing. 
Paying guests booking Now.—Box 439. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 


tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 1600. 
Books on Hunting, Sport and Country Life. 
Many illustrated in colour, rare editions, 
etc.—Lists on request to E. B. LOSHAK, Dedham, 
Colchester. 
BulLoine Specialist will undertake Surveys, 
all types of properties, including farm build- 
ings, prepare specifications and arrange carrying 
out of work. Extensive knowledge of dry rot and 
damp-proofing.—HERBERT, 45, Park Avenue, 
Bromley, Kent. Rav. 3087. 
LIZABETH EATON, LTD., 61, Elizabeth 
Street, Eaton Square, London, S.W.1, has 
lovely hand-blocked wallpapers in stock. 

INE JEWELLERY of all types wanted for cash. 
—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234, 
ARAGES, Sheds, Offices, Workshops, Poultry 

Houses, Living Huts. Portable construction, 
easily erected and dismantled, moderate prices, 
good delivery.—Catalogue from: FLEET FOOT 
BUILDINGS, 312 (CL), High Street, Dorking. 

ENUINE Fair Isle Handknitted Garments, 
pure Shetland wool. Full colour range. 
Stamp particulars.—Box 444. 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serves 
good food and wine in quiet and civilised 
surroundings. Open for morning coffee, lunch 
and tea.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. KNITBAK SERVICE, 
LTD., have now opened a retail branch. Burns, 
tears and moth damages repaired in 7 days. Lad- 
dered stockings in 3 days.—Send (mark damage 
clearly) or call, 46, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
(Tottenham Court Road end.) 

UST RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 

the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 

make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty” and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—12a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 

ACE BRASSIERES to order. Good uplift style, 
£1/1/-. No coupons. Special model for fuller 

figure, £1/15/--—Box 356. 

INIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory 

from any photograph. Moderate terms. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, 
Lancs. 

INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 

sitely painted from photos; 5 gns. Minia- 
tures perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 

ONOMARKS. Permanent London Address. 

Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM/MONO 17, W.C.1. 

OTHS. Use Rowland Ward’s famous “Insect 

Death’”’ powder, from 166, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Price 6/6 or 3/6 post free (U.K.). 

Ne OTHER LIQUEUR can compare with LA 

GRANDE CHARTREUSE, made by the 
Chartreux Monks of France since 1605, the only 
one that is manufactured from an old authentic 
secret never divulged; green or yellow; try both. 
OPTICAL REPAIRS SERVICE. All types of 

Binoculars. Telescopes and Rangefinders 
repaired and overhauled. Also Cameras, Cines 
and photographic equipment. Replacements 
where possible. Inquiries invited.—SYDNEY F. 
TIMMINS, 74, Broadway, Gillingham, Kent. 

RIENTAL Carpets and Rugs are valuable, but 

they must be perfect. We specialise in 
repairing and cleaning, and our own experts 
advise free of charge.—WISEMAN & WOLF, 45, 
New Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 6862. 

ACEFORM on the Flat and CHASEFORM over 

the Sticks. The weekly records that tell 
you how they all ran.—55, Curzon Street, W.1. 










































































OSS BINOCULARS. New models, with coated 

lenses to give greater brilliance, central 
focusing, and in leather case, 9 x 35, £28/16/8; 
7 x 30, £25/13/9; 7 x 50, £37/2/-. Other well-known 
makes in stock.—-WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 
47, Berkeley Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 2691). 
R°Y FOX (in person) and HIS BAND now avail- 

able Hunt, County Balls, Weddings, Social 
Functions, etc.—Write 173, Kensington High 
Street. W.8. B.B.C. Decca records. 


AVE COUPONS AND MONEY. Ladies’ own 
materials made up. Gowns, etc., remodelled 
in the newest styles. Quick service.—KLARI 
ROSS, Dressmaker and Designer, 5, Warwick 
= off Regent Street, W.1. Telephone Gerrard 








MALL ESTATES. Firm of Land Agents in 
the north of England specialise in the manage- 
ment of small country estates of about 500 to 
5,000 acres. Further details supplied to Owners, 
Solicitors or Accountants in strict confidence.— 
Apply, Box 316. 
G@ MALL LIBRARIES purchased—racing, breed- 
ing, horse and stable management, general 
sport. ‘“‘Raceform” and “Racing Up-to-date” 
Annuals.—TURF NEWSPAPERS, LTD., 55, Cur- 
zon Street, London, W.1. 
GUNBLINDS AND ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 
stripes can be made as long as supplies last. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or H hire 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 








ENTS’ CLOTHING WANTED. UP TO &£15 
PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS, Riding Kits, 
Furs, Linen, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cam 
eras, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for 
parcels sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR 
FOR HIRE (no coupons required) and FOR SALE. 
British firm, established over 25 years. GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. ’Phone: Pad. 3779 and 9808. 
IHE MODERN ANNUITY guarantees a return 
of over 95 per cent. of capital as well as a life- 
long pension, for man aged 60; higher returns 
for older ages.—BIRD, SMALLWOOD & CO., 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers, 25a, Paradise 
Street, Birmingham 1. 


H. GOLDTHORPE, F.A.I. Specialist in the 

* Sale and Valuation for all purposes of Stand- 
ing Timber.—Estate Office, Finghall, Leyburn, 
Yorks. Tel.: Constable Burton 220. 


WE Create Interior Designs expressly suited to 
the nature of the building, the surroundings, 
and to your own tastes. Our skilled craftsmen 
can also restore and renovate your furniture or 
upholstery.—_INTERIOR DESIGN DEPART- 
MENT, BROWNS OF CHESTER, LTD., Chester. 


Wiliam OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the World’s greatest 
Authorities. Mayfair 2511-2512. 


‘OUR CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY can now 

be dry-cleaned or hand-shampooed in your 
home and be ready for use again within 24 hours— 
you'll be highly satisfied with the result. We also 
specialise in the french polishing of furniture. 
Charges moderate; estimates free and without 
obligation.—’PHONE: CUNNINGHAM 3205-6. 
DAVIS CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS, 
LTD., Grove Hall Court, London, N.W.8. 


FOR SALE 


LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, have available a few pairs of ladies’ 
brown buck fleece-lined Spats, zip fasteners, 
small and medium sizes, very suitable for wearing 
over shoes in cold weather. Price £4/11/-, includ- 
ing postage, one coupon. State size of shoe. 


RAND new unregistered Harding Electric 

Invalid Chair with lights and waterproof 
apron, £150. Immediate delivery.—BRISTOW, 
‘Quantocks,’ Half Moon Lane, Worthing. ’Phone 
s d 1149, 
































ISHING Brogues, first quality, 44/6; also Wad- 
ing Trousers, 65/-; no coupons.—FOSTER 
BROS., Ashbourne. 


R SALE. Pair hand-made wrought-iron 

Entrance Gates, 10ft. wide by 6ft. 6ins. 
high; also single Gate 3ft. 3ins. wide by 6 ft. 
3ins. high. Please write for catalogues of gates, 
fire-screens, weathervanes, etc. Gates from 
£7/15/--—S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bredfield, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. Telephone: Woodbridge 514. 
Est. 30 years. 


M.V. AUTO-RADIOGRAM for sale. Guaran- 

*teed electrically perfect, and appearance as 
new. Fully automatic, playing eight records non- 
stop. What offers?—Write: Box 397. 


EW Avondale ‘‘Swan” Caravans, 16 ft. long, 

2 doors, end kitchen, lantern roof, now on 
view at CARAVANIA, LTD., 200, Cricklewood 
Broadway, N.W.2. Gladstone 3434. 


MALL Lady (5 ft. 1 in.) disposing some lovely 

new French and English Afternoon and Din- 
ner Models, Coats and Suits, round 16 gns. To 
fit up to bust 34 in., waist 26in., hips 36in. No 
coupons.—Box 443. 


UITABLE lovely wedding gifts. Triple row 
finest quality Pearls, lovely snap, 8': gns. 
Ear Clips matching, 70/-. Really exquisite Opera 
Glasses, 10 gns. Lovely double clip paste Brooch, 
16 gns. Small round Mahogany wine Table, 98/6. 
Large Silver Witch Ball, fitted reading lamp. 
15 gns. Four Cut-glass Tumblers, 95/--—Box 440, 
ILTON STAIR CARPET. Beautiful beige 
and blue design, 36 ins. wide, 13 yds. length, 
perfect. £45 or near.—Box 442, 
2 RIFLE (5rd. magazine), Mauser, beautiful 
condition.—Offers to Box 428. 


__GARDENING 


SPARAGUS. Connovers Colossal, 1-year-old 

roots, £1 per 100, carr. paid. Ready March. 
Cultivation notes free on request.—A. BLACK- 
BURN, Wigginton Road, Tamworth, Staffs. 


OR the construction of natural Rock and 

Water Gardens consult E. J. SOUTHALL 
(Garden Craftsmen), Ltd., 8, Bisham Gardens, 
Highgate, London, N.6, and 46, The Avenue, 
Alwoodley Park, Moortown, Leeds—successful 
exhibitors 1947 at Chelsea, Southport and Harro- 
gate shows. All clients welcomed at Stand No. 17, 
Ideal Homes, Olympia, March 2-25. 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 























OVELY GARDENS. RALPH HANCOCK, Land- 
scape Architect and Contractor, creator of 
many famous gardens, will design and build any- 
where. Specialist in period, rock and water and 
formal gardens. Beautifully illustrated book to 
bone fide inquirers.—4, Park Mansions Arcade, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Ken. 3077. 
pert MOSS for gardens, poultry, horses; two 
large sacks, 37/-, delivered, trucks quoted.— 
CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herstmonceaux, Sussex. 
E are constructing Gardens around the coun- 
try, both new and those that have been 
neglected. May we place our long experience at 
your disposal? We are known for the quiet 
dignity of our designs, and add to this a profound 
knowledge of plants and their needs.—GAVIN 
JONES, Letchworth, Herts. 














and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 





wooo Labels, Stakes, Seed Boxes, Raffia, 
Twine and all Garden Sundries. Send stamp 
for List.—J. T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Dorset. 





RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, Bantry, Co. Cork, 

Eire, for holidays in the warmest corner of 
Ireland. River and sea fishing; sailing; bathing; 
golf; billiards. First-class food and every com- 
fort. Inclusive terms 8% to 10 gns. 


BALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, Bantry Bay. 
Magnificent situation, luxuriously furnished, 
excellent food. Fishing, boating, golf, hard tennis 
court. Vacancies June, July, September, October. 
Fully licensed.—MRS, GRAVES, Proprietor and 
Manager. 


ALLYNAHINCHCASTLE, Connemara, Ireland. 

Booking now open for 1948 season for rods 
(thirty-seven) on famous Ballynahinch and Recess 
waters. Excellent salmon, sea-trout and brown 
trout fisheries reserved for guests at the Castle. 
Spring fishing commenced February 1. Summer 
fishing commences June. Shooting rights over 
40,000 acres. Ballynahinch Castle is a “‘Failte’’ 
Hotel and affords every comfort, excellent 
catering and a first-class cellar. It is situated in 
the most beautiful part of Connemara and enjoys 
a mild climate. Inquiries to The Manageress. 


IRCH HOTEL, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
We shall be pleased to send full particulars of 
this extremely comfortable and conveniently 
situated country house hotel.—Apply: PROPRIE- 
TOR. Tel.: Haywards Heath 670. 


RANCASTER, NORFOLK. DORMY HOUSE 

HOTEL is now booking for Easter, Spring and 
Summer Holidays. Come and enjoy the healthiest 
holiday you have ever had. Bathing (from firm 
sands), riding, sailing, tennis, shooting, first-class 
golf at Brancaster and Hunstanton (6 miles), 
dancing, billiards and cocktail lounge.—Tel.: 
Brancaster 17. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


ROCKHAMPTON COURT. In the beautiful 

Wye Valley. English country life at its best. 
Fine country mansion, spacious, comfortable, 
warm. Excellent food, individual service. Exten- 
sive grounds. Own riding school, inclusive terms 
for holidays with riding. Salmon fishing. Hotel 
brake meets trains. Licensed.—Brockhampton, 
S. Herefordshire. Phone: How Caple 239. 


ROOME PARK, NEAR CANTERBURY. Why 

not live in a 17th-century Mansion in its park 

of 300 acres? Buses to Folkestone and Canterbury 

in 25 minutes. Excellent food, own produce, and 

log fires. A few large doubles from £500 p.a. 

inclusive. Short periods from 7 guineas per week. 
Barham 229. 


HELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK HOTEL* 
A.A.****, R.A.C. Own excellent 18-hole golf 
course, loveliest scenery and superlative comfort 
for the discerning who seek a country house 























atmosphere. 200 ft. above the town. Billiard 
room and bar. Week-end Dinner-Dance. Riding 
stables. Booking now for Easter. Tel.: 5861 and 


5862. 

LUNY HILL HOTEL, FORRES, MORAY- 

SHIRE. Spend the ideal ‘‘Easter Holiday” 
and enjoy the glorious Spring sunshine at Cluny 
Hill Hotel, Forres. This modern luxury hotel is 
set amidst beautiful highland scenery. Tennis 
courts in hotel grounds, golf course two minutes 
walk (18 holes), fishing facilities available; with 
bathing at nearby Findhorn. Central heating and 
log fires; excellent cuisine; ballroom and recrea- 
tion room; billiards room and attractive cocktail 
bar. Telephone in all bedrooms. All trains can be 
met by arrangement. Tel.: Forres 364/365. 


OME AND BE SPOILT! Food you will enjoy. 

Breakfast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Radio by your bedside. And, according to your 
whims, resident orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge, 
putting, cocktail lounge—or just relaxation in our 
sun lounge. VICTORIA HOTEL, Sidmouth. 
Facing the sea. Open all the year.—KENNETH 
DREW, Gen. Manager. Tel.: Sidmouth 951. 

ORNISH RIVIERA. PERRANPORTH. 

THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
On the edge of the sea. 

Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 


XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 

heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
in season on Exe and Barle. Taxis meet trains at 
Dulverton, Minehead, or Taunton. Tel.: Exford 43. 

ORT WILLIAM. THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Entirely refurnished and redecorated. Central 
heating. Hot and cold in all bedrooms. Phone in 
all main bedrooms. Excellent cuisine and well- 
stocked cellar. Salmon, trout and seatrout 
fishing, and deerstalking on day-to-day terms. 
Lack of basic petrol is no handicap as hotel is 
situated opposite bus station and within twenty 
yards of the pier and railway station providing 
buses, steamers and trains to all parts of the 
Western Highlands and Islands.—Phone: Fort 
William 311. 


ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 

LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 


HIGHBURY HOTEL, NEWQUAY. ’Phone 3121, 
Quietly situated, yet central. Excellent 
cuisine and warmth. Special winter terms from 
5 ens. per week. Licensed.—Write for tariff. 











OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCANTON. 
SOMERSET. Superbly lovely in Spring. 
Find relaxation and genial comfort in this noted 
Country Club—home life in an hotel. Large 
lounges; splendid table and cellar. Lovely 
grounds and outlook. Dancing. Own stables, 
squash, golf nearby. Trains met. Tel. 2377. 
EE BAY HOTEL, LEE, DEVON, situated in a 
beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Room available for Easter and onwards.—All 
communications to the Proprietor, JOHN 
HAMILTON, Ilfracombe 60. 
ARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
offers special week-end terms 3% guineas 
from Friday dinner to Monday breakfast inclusive, 
including taxi both ways Maidenhead Station. 











HOTELS AND GUESTS 


ARGATE. CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL—tho best 

air in England. Fully licensed; 150 bed. 
rooms; lift to all floors; ballroom; lounge 
American and lounge bars; billiards, table tennis 
etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville Dance Orchestra: 
—Apply: W. R. CORNISH, or phone Margate 17%) 


ME. McNALTY, Cardew Country Hotel 

Alresford, Hants, has double-single vacan, 
cies. Bridge players especially welcomed. Lovely 
gardens. Good food. Frequent bus, train Services 
Winchester-London. 


MUtion COVE HOTEL. S. CORN WALL, 
Winter comfort in this first-class fully. 
licensed Hotel. Golf, cliff walks. Write for terms 
and brochure. Telephone: Mullion 328. ; 
NO. dance bands—but real comfort, excellent 
cooking, and old-fashioned courtesy at the 
KNOWLE HOTEL, SIDMOUTH (Devon).--Write 
MANAGER for details. A British Railways 
Hotel. 
ORTPATRICK. THE MERRY LAMB is | small 
Hotel that would suit you if you like things 
done nicely. The climate is dry, the we 























ome is 
warm, and the hotel is comfortable. Usue ‘alahds 
recreations, Sleepers from London.—W>: ¢: mp. 
or MRS. LYN COLAM for a brochure, -» ‘phone 
Portpatrick 215. 
PRING is in the air—no matter the 1 >ith—at 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, BUDE. one of 
Cornwall's leading hotels. Tel.: Bude 15. 
T. MAWES, CORNWALL. SHIP AND  ASTLE 
HOTEL. Ideal for winter residence. °/armest 


spot in England. On water’s edge fac!:.: south, 





Private baths and suites. Dancing. Gan °s room, 
Good Continental cuisine. Plenty of s; -its ang 
choice wines. Spring terms from 25)- per day, 
Trains met Truro.—Apply: St. Mawes 326, or 
London, Wel. 6109. 
TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A . 1450), 
Hatherleigh, Devon. Salmon, sea t~ )ut and 
trout fishing. Lovely country. Excellen couring 
centre. A few vacancies still available. 
TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIREN©.STER, 
offers perfect holiday accommodatio: amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Residents we !comed, 
Excellent cuisine with our own garden sroduce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing, -o1f and 


tennis all within easy reach. ‘Phone: Cirer 


TRETE RALEIGH HOTEL, NEAR E> 

A small Country House Hotel de luxe in exten- 
sive grounds, midway between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coastline of Devon, Private suites. Fresh vege- 
tables and fruit from the gardens. Own poultry. 
Licensed. Tel.: Whimple 322. 


TUDLEY PRIORY, HORTON-CUM-STUDLEY, 

OXFORD. 16th-century Guest House in lovely 
grounds and unspoilt countryside, 7 miles from 
Oxford (convenient transport arranged), will 
shortly have a few vacancies Guests welcomed 
for long or short visits. Central heating, cheerful 
log fires, ample and delicious meals, with every 
attention and consideration. Terms: £6/6/- to 
£8/8/-. Tel.: Stanton St. John 3. 


YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NEAR DOLGELLEY. 

Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnished, 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommo- 
dation both summer and winter for those appre- 
cilating considerate attention, quiet surroundings, 
and really good food. Good fishing. Fully 
licensed. R.A.C, and A.A. appointed. Guests met 


ester 








ER. 











at Dolgelley Station by arrangement. Please 
write for terms. Pk S 
HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, Brockenhurst. 


Delightful New Forest Country House. 
Tennis, riding, shooting; own farm and garden 
produce; centre for hunting, fishing, swimming. 
—Brockenhurst 2149. 


Wey NOT TRY a holiday in Ireland? CARAGH 
LAKE offers you every comfort in glorious 
surroundings with first-class food. Excellent 
salmon and trout fishing. Lake andriver. Grand 
snipe and duck shooting.—Full particulars on 
request, THE MANAGERESS, Caragh Lake 
Hotel, Co. Kerry. 


NCHELSEA. Warm, modernised 15th- 
century House. Guests welcome; long or 
short periods: moderate terms; good bus service. 
—MRS. CORFIELD, ‘‘Five Chimneys,” Winchel- 
sea, Sussex. Winchelsea 310. 
LIVESTOCK 














(CHAMPIONSHIP Show-winning NOSTREBOR 
Cocker Spaniels at stud. Send for illustrated 
brochure.—MRS. ROBERTSON, 157, Quinton Lane, 
Birmingham, 32. Telephone: WOOdgate 2912. 
GOLDEN RETRIEVER, Labrador, Setter and 

Spaniel Puppies, usually for sale.—DOR- 
MANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, Sussex. __ 


KENNETH J. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles- 
tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (2 lines), Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required, commercial prices; 7 days’ approval. 
Prices and brochure on request. 


WA 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMC ND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 





MESES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay his! 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blanks, <i 
Silver and Plated Goods; Jewellery every 








description. Also ladies’, gentlemen's ©=d chil- 

dren’s discarded or misfit Garments 2.4 Furs 

Offers or cheque by return for consignr © >t sent. 
Est. 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, Surr< 

— 

“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIF 

OR SALE. “Country Life,” 52issues 2 nuary, 

'December, 1947. perfect condition. W! t offers: 

—SIBLEY, Plumpton, Sussex. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTI(*'S 
ADVERTISING PAGE 558 














COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CIII No. 2670 MARCH 19, 1948 


Pearl Freeman 


THE HONOURABLE JUNE BARRIE 


The Honourable June Barrie is the eldest daughter of the late Lord Abertay and of Lady Abertay, of 
Tullybelton, Perthshire 
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tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elswhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


T cannot be said that the Economic Survey 
for 1948 tells us much that was unantici- 
pated when the Government announced its 
plan for increasing agricultural output in 1951 
by about 20 per cent. above its 1946-47 level. 
The main objects of the plan were twofold—to 
increase the supply of direct human food as 
rapidly as possible by extending the arable 
acreage and growing more cereals (thus avoiding 
their import), and the ordered expansion of live- 
stock resources by the use of both home-grown 
and imported feeding-stuffs. The latter part of 
the plan is at a standstill, for extra home-grown 
feeding-stuffs are not yet harvested, and it has 
been impossible to obtain the necessary supple- 
ment from abroad. ‘The shortage of feeding- 
stuffs,’ to quote the Survey, ‘threatens to 
cause some deferment in the execution of the 
livestock expansion programme. The full pro- 
gramme as originally drawn up cannot now be 
attained.” This is in no way due to any failure 
on the part of British farmers to carry out their 
undertakings, which were naturally contingent 
upon their being supplied with sufficient feeding- 
stuffs and full-time farm labour. 

So far as labour is concerned, the Govern- 
ment figures, of course, cover the whole of the 
agricultural effort and not merely livestock 
farming. The probable farm requirements for 
the summer and autumn of this year are now 
estimated at 1,110,000 workers. After mid- 
summer there will be no prisoner-of-war labour 
available as such, though it is hoped to retain 
18,000 ex-prisoners unde. civilian contract. 
Poles and European volunteers to the number 
of 43,000 will, with our own farm workers, make 
up a total about 10,000 short of requirement. 
It is the Government’s business to see that these 
are available as progress allows them to be 
absorbed. This will require, as the Survey 
suggests, both an increased mobility of labour 
and a skilful expansion of rural accommodation. 
Though production may in this way continue 
to be increased, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that its immediate object is to restore 
the financial credit of the country. From this 
point of view the extent of the saving of foreign 
purchases will depend on how future import- 
prices of food and feeding-stuffs compare with 
the prices given by the Minister of Agriculture 
in August last year. Food prices are now con- 
siderably above 1946 home prices, and the prices 
of imported feeding-stuffs have risen still 
further. Such rises in price are already eating 
up the saving in foreign exchange expected 
from a policy of livestock expansion. 

The Government hopes this will be “a 
transient phenomenon,” but it will be seen at 
once how important to the success of any such 
policy are the agricultural prices fixed by foreign 
sellers over which we have no control, apart 
from refusing to buy. There seems little pros- 
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pect at present of the return of stable world 
markets in agricultural commodities, though its 
supporters argue that the World Wheat Agree- 
ment recently signed in Washington is a step 
in the right direction, seeing that so far as 36 
countries are concerned it fixes a price range for 
wheat for five years. One obvious drawback is 
that neither Russia nor Argentina—two of the 
largest wheat-producing countries—will have 
anything to do with it. So far as this country is 
concerned, it is on essentially different lines 
from the “buffer stock policy’”’ which we have 
advocated in the past, and its arrangements 
leave the nations concerned completely free to 
subsidise wheat production for export. Much of 
its significance will depend, like that of most of 
the world’s economy today, on the fate of the 
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DEATH OF WINTER 


AST night the ravenous wind prowled 
Like a forsaken creature round the square, 
Tore at the warm and shuttered houses, howled 
Its ancient grief upon the heartless air. 


Was it a demon wailing at its doom, 

And did it know this dazzling dawn would bring 
A blackbird’s song, an almond tree in bloom ? 
Last night the winter died; to-day is Spring. 


DouGLas GIBSON. 
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Marshall Plan. Meanwhile it is profoundly 
obvious that the present system of bilateral 
deals between nations provides a very poor 
price basis for agricultural planning. What is 
the price for barley, oats and maize bought from 
Russia under a trade agreement which covers, 
not only the commodities themselves, but such 
side lines as the seizure of outstanding debts and 
the disposal of war stores? And what is the 
price of Argentine maize to us when a sum of 
£10 millions has to be thrown in with no indi- 
cation as to which of half-a-dozen commodities 
it helps to purchase? Certainly neither Mr. 
Wilson nor Sir Stafford Cripps appears to know! 


ART TREASURES IN BATTLE 


T.-COL. Sir Leonard Woolley tells one of 
the more remarkable stories of the war in 
his Record of the Work Done by the Military 
Authorities for the Protection of the Treasures of 
Art and History in War Areas, published by H.M. 
Stationery Office (2s. 6d.). Full accounts have 
already been issued of the condition of actual 
monuments in most of the theatres of war, but 
not hitherto the personal and administrative 
side : how the office of the Archeological Adviser 
to the War Office came into being (in 1941) and 
developed into a service staffed by a brilliant 
company of informed experts. Sir Leonard 
gives numerous instances of what actually hap- 
pened as the Allied armies fought their way 
across the most historic and beautiful lands in 
the world, with, thanks largely to measures 
for which he was responsible, immeasurably less 
damage and loss than could be expected. One 
of the queerest moments, which he alludes to 
briefly, was the discovery during a battle of the 
chief treasures of the Uffizi Gallery dumped in 
the Castle of Montegufoni, near Florence, 
belonging to Sir Osbert Sitwell. It is said that 
Mr. Eric Linklater, attached as a war corres- 
pondent, happened to enter the Castle to eat his 
lunch, and, on lifting a piece of sacking from a 
mysterious pile was confronted by Botticelli’s 
Primavera. Hearing his exclamation, an excited 
old woman appeared, who had been trying in 
vain to inform the troops in that sector of the 
castle’s fabulous contents. Sir Leonard tells 
many equally startling stories of rescue and 
restoration. But the photographs of repairs 
already done to notable buildings contrast for- 
cibly with the still ruinous condition of those in 
England. 


PETS’ CORNER 


T was recently reported that the United 
States needs 300 Indian elephants a year, 
and is willing to pay from £500 to £1,000 
each for them, and Bristol University has 
appealed for common frogs, for which 4d. 
each is offered. America’s appetite for ele- 
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phants may be a little surprising, but the 
price appears reasonable for wholesale supplies 
since elephants have for some time been 
bracketed with acclimatised giraffes, rhinos ang 
hippos as thousand-pound animals. But Bris- 
tol’s offer of 4d. each for adult frogs seems 
perhaps a little penurious indeed : 4d. was the 
suggested value some months before the out- 
break of war, when certain people afflicted with 
a “plague” of frogs made practical complaint 
by taking or sending quantities to the offices of 
their local council. Yet conceivably too high 
a price might bring too many frogs. Fight 
years ago a research station which offreq 
£1 a thousand for wireworms was inundaeted: 
by one post alone some 50,000 arrived. Nor 
do wireworms provide a unique example c° the 
difficulty of assessing the relationship bet-eep 
supply.and demand. Recently there was a sug- 
gestion (in reply to an enquiry) that, though 
foxes were very plentiful, a fox might stil] 
be worth 30s.—‘‘if anybody wanted one.” The 
common dormouse, for which Thorburn sug- 
gested half a guinea 25 years ago, has 
now risen to £1, and the fat Contirental 
dormouse (naturalised locally and fairly -om- 
mon in certain areas, such as the Va» of 
Aylesbury) was put at £5, the same figure as that 
of the red squirrel and the badger. We i-ave, 
however, no wish to encourage commerce it: any 
of these mammals, and it may be stressed that 
the figures represent speculative valuation: 


WITCHES AND ELIXIRS 


WO recent little pieces of news have no 

connection with one another, and yet seem 
to run together in the reader’s memory. One is 
that a herbalist was fined for selling a prepara- 
tion called The Elixir of Life, with—and this 
is a pleasant touch—a false trade description. 
The other is that the Home Secretary has 
referred to the possibility of repealing the 
Witchcraft Act. The title of this Act does not 
mean that any one of us can still be prosecuted 
as a witch, for the Act, which was passed in 
1735, decreed that no prosecution should be 
carried out against any person for witchcraft, 
sorcery, enchantment or conjuration; but any- 
body could be prosecuted for “‘ pretending” to 
practise such arts. The question is not an easy 
one. Clearly such a law should not be used 
against those who genuinely hold strong per- 
sonal beliefs, however absurd or fantastic they 
may appear to others. On the other hand, there 
are people who need protection, if not against 
themselves, then against a number of rogues 
who are ready to batten on their credulity. 
Witchcraft did not figure in the case of the 
vendor of the elixir, who had offended much 
more modern statutes. He was, however, 
reported to have stated, that one of its in- 
gredients had enabled or partially enabled a 
gentleman to live to the age of 256. The 
proposition appears, to say the least, excessive. 


SPARE THE WIG AND GOWN 


HERE are some people who seem to 

regard anything traditional as being suspect 
and out of keeping with modern life. This belief, 
which in some cases amounts to a King Charles's 
head, presumably accounted for the proposal, 
made in the Standing Committee on the Crimi- 
nal Justice Bill, that the wigs and robes of both 
Judges and Counsel, should be abolished in our 
Courts of Law. Fortunately, the proposed new 
clause was knocked on the head by a convincing 
majority. To apply to robes the epithet 
“frivolous” will seem to most people an abuse 
of language. They add greatly to the solemnity 
and dignity of the proceedings in Court. Those 
who disapprove of them hold, apparently, by 
some curious process of reasoning that the 
wearers are pandering to their own vanity by 
consciously dressing up. As a distinguished 
Judge once pointed out, a Judges’ robes «re 
worn for no such purpose, but “to impress beth 
themselves and others with the awe 7d 
majesty of the law.’’. To argue the matter on 
somewhat lower, but far from _ neglig’ le 
grounds, a touch of colour and splendour i 
great comfort in lives marked by an equality of 
drabness. Jokes about “the new look” hev 
lately been worked very hard; let our Cou 
at least retain their old look ! 
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)WARDS the end of the partridge season 

mentioned in these Notes the movements 

f a covey of Frenchmen which, owing to 
first- 18S leadership combined with discipline, 
had « ne through the winter with surprisingly 
fewc ualties, and in consequence I wrote a com- 
plim: tary report on the tactical efficiency of the 
old c -k in command. Since then, throughout 
the . o»nth of February and during the early 
days -f March, I have seen the same covey 
freq itly at close quarters, usually in the same 
spot it is remarkable how the partridge 
inva: ibly seems to realise when the shooting 
seas’ has ended), and the fact that they are 
still . the full-strength covey suggests that, 
thov 1 an autocratic dictatorship may have the 
effec. of maintaining existing numbers, too much 
disci. ine has its drawbacks since it prevents an 
incresse. Seeing that by this time the covey 
shou | have broken up and the birds have 
paired off for the breeding season, which is close 
at hand, it is obvious that the old cock is still 
very much in command, and has given the 
young male birds to understand that he dis- 
approves of early matrimony. There is only 
one bird in the covey fit to undertake the 
responsibilities of parenthood and that is him- 
self, but he overlooks the fact that age, which 
goes hand in hand with experience, does not 
make for a high rate of fertility in any clutch 
of eggs that may result. 

This habit of maintaining the covey 
organisation until late in the year would seem 
to be more usual among French partridges than 
among our indigenous birds, and may possibly 
be the reason why on some shoots the red- 
legged variety never seems to increase in 
numbers, but continues to maintain the same 
covey in much the same corner of the land from 
year to year. 

* ,* 

N the English countryside it is not easy to 

keep a close watch on the happenings in any 
particular covey, but in the deserts of Egypt, 
where the chikor, which is very closely related 
to the Frenchman, is to be found, and where 
owing to limitations on food and water its 
movements are more circumscribed, it is possible 
to obtain an insight into its mode of life. In 
the chikor covey the oid cock is conspicuous 
in that he is usually a shade bigger than any 
other bird, and it is obvious that at the begin- 
ning of the breeding season he is making it very 
much his life’s work to see that none of the 
young cocks pairs off with a hen. Whatever his 
qualifications for parenthood may be, there is no 
doubt whatsoever about his skill and deter- 
mination as a fighter, and most of the young 
cocks are condemned to bachelorhood. Since 
Nature usually employs successful methods to 
ensure maintenance and increase of stock, it 
seems strange that in the chikor and French 
partridge worlds a system should obtain which 
not only severely limits the numbers of birds 
hatched every year but presumably tends to 

«/uce chicks of inferior stamina. 

* * 
* 

' Sinai, where I had a small chikor preserve, 
tried to overcome the jealous habits of the 
cks by shooting them off at the end of the 
n, and this was by no means easy, since 

old veterans could run faster and fly 
er than any other member of the covey. 

S assisted in this work by my two elderly 

in keepers, twin brothers who shared a 

s-hair tent in the valley, and one day while 

3 away in the hills chasing coveys my wife 

1 on their wives, who asked her what I was 

; up among the rocks with Suliman and 

ein. When she told them that I was trying 

'l off the old cock partridges because they 

' too old to breed, the two Beduin wives 
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shrieked with laughter and pushed each other 
about the tent. 

“Tf that’s the case,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ the 
first things he ought to shoot are, not the part- 
ridges, but Hussein and Suliman, since we’ ve bot}: 
been married five years and have no children.” 

* * 
oe 

EATED oné night by the wireless when I was 
weary and ill at ease, I turned the knobs 
round idly, and suddenly the room was filled, 
not with the lost chord as might have been 
expected in the circumstances, but with the 
reverberating chorus of an old music-hall ditty 
that I had heard last at a camp-fire concert on 
the South African veld more years ago than I 
care to remember. It was one of those songs 
which the crowds on the quays sang when our 
troops embarked for the South African War, 
and which were heard also on the banks of the 
Nile during the advance up the river to 

Khartoum. 

There followed other songs which brought 
back the days of Marie Lloyd, when our world 
was very young, and which cheered up our 
fathers on that grim occasion when income-tax 
advanced from 10d. in £1 to 1s. Since I possess 
a very elementary ear for music I will not 
venture to give an opinion on them, for it is not 
so much the songs themselves that appeal on 
these occasions, but rather the happy memories 
of youth that they recall. They one and all 
seemed to me to be very much more tuneful and 
to the point than a sorrowful complaint I hear 
so often on the wireless to-day, before I can 
switch off, the chorus of which is ‘‘ She’s too fat 
for me.” Judging from the enthusiasm with 
which the B.B.C. audience joined in the choruses 
of these various old-time ditties, one can only 
conclude that some members of the present-day 
generation agree that there is something to be 


said for the songs of yesteryear. At the same 
time I am not quite certain about the identity 
of B.B.C. audiences, since sometimes they seem 
to be unnecessarily enthusiastic, and when it is a 
question of singing a chorus they are able to do it 
as skilfully as, if not more skilfully than, the 
soloist. 
* * 
* 

HAVE always held the view that when, 

shortly after 1066 aA.p., William the Con- 
queror, with a view to providing himself with 
a nice roomy deer shoot, evicted all the 
farmers from that part of Hampshire now 
known as the New Forest, he was really doing 
them a kindness in that he was saving them 
from a losing struggle on very acid land where 
the soil is usually only three inches thick above 
a stratum of pure gravel or almost waterproof 
clay. It has just come to my knowledge that 
I, in common with quite a number of real 
historians, am quite wrong in thinking that 
William I was guilty of this act of wholesale 
expropriation, since the New Forest was Crown 
property long before he landed at Pevensey 
without a passport, and that Canute and quite 
a number of Danish and Saxon kings had enter- 
tained deer-shooting parties there. The most 
that William did was to take in an odd covert 
or two on the boundaries and tighten up the 
Forest laws. 

This I have learned from the interesting 
Report of the New Forest Committee which 
the Ministry of Agriculture have recently pub- 
lished (H.M. Stationery Office, 3s. 6d.), and 
one must congratulate the chairman and mem- 
bers on having produced a most excellent history 
and guide to the New Forest for the benefit of 
those who visit it for pleasure, and a masterly 
summing up of the general situation for the 
more material interest of the commoner and 
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grazer of stock. Some space is devoted to the 
wild birds of the Forest, and one learns that 
before the war something in the nature of a 
census of the comparatively rare Dartford 
warbler was taken, and in one square mile of 
heavy gorse moorland no fewer than 138 pairs 
were counted. During the war, when much of 
the gorse was burnt and almost every corner of 
the Forest occupied by troops, the Dartford 
warblers completely disappeared, and among 
them my own particular pair, who nested every 
year in a disused gravel pit near my house. 
Now, however, there are some signs of their 
return, and five pairs have been counted in the 
aforesaid square mile that once accommodated 
138, which in these days of short supply of 
almost everything is better than nothing. 
Incidentally, the Committee record the 
opinion that, though bird watchers and bird 
photographers are inspired by higher motives 
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than those who collect,the eggs of rare birds, 
the results of their activities are much the same. 
Frequently, when a harrier’s nest is discovered, 
a regular footpath is worn to it by those who 
wish to view the bird or photograph it, and in 
consequence the nest is nearly always deserted. 
* * 
* 

NOTHER recent publication concerning 
the New Forest—the report of the Pony- 

and Cattle-breeding Society— illustrates a most 
interesting print of a cross between a New 
Forest pony and a red deer stag. The picture, 
which was drawn from life by George Landseer 
in 1848, shows a most extraordinary creature 
that certainly looks as if it might be a cross 
between these two unlikely animals, and it 
would be interesting to know if modern zoo- 
logists and veterinary surgeons consider such 
a hybrid a possibility. The head of the animal 
is shaped like that of a stag with a bulging 
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forehead, the mane is very much wider and less 
clearly defined than is normal, being apparently 
a mass of thick and moderately long hair, the 
tail definitely resembles that of a stag and the 
extraordinary long slender legs are not those of 
a pony. In the picture there appear to be some 
signs of a cleft in the hoofs, but this feature, 
which would settle the mystery, is not mentioned 
in the description of the animal written at the 
time the drawing was made a hundred years ago, 
The history of the queer little beast is that 
its mother, a pony mare, was seen to be con- 
stantly in the company of some red deer siags, 
and in due course appeared with he 
mysterious foal. The hybrid then became the 
property of a Mr. Allwater, of Bodenham, 
Salisbury, and here it was examined by vet-ri 
ary experts of those days, who gave it as : 
opinion that it was definitely a cross bet 
a stag and a pony. 


PROSPECTS of the GROUND-NUTS SCHEME 


By CLYDE HIGGS 


least among them, in my opinion, being the 

satisfaction one gains from inspection of 
one’s neighbours’ operations, achievements and 
failures. In my short journey to the local market 
town, I can see that Smith still has ten acres to 
plough; Jones drilled his wheat with one leg of 
the machine stopped up; and Clark has turned 
his cows on to some young grass—how he 
manages to grow it, I do not know. No matter 
where one goes or how one travels, one can take 
always a quizzical interest in one’s fellow 
farmers’ efforts. 

It was in that spirit that I went to Tangan- 
yika to see the Ground-nuts Scheme, by way of 
sophisticated Nairobi, on which most of the 
25,000 Kenya Europeans seem to descend each 
Friday. I got there on New Year’s Eve and 
helped to celebrate in real East African style. 
Then on to Dar-es-Salaam, the ground-nut port 
and gateway—ill-furnished to handle the masses 
of equipment needed. Even so, over 100,000 
tons have been off-loaded, mainly by tank- 
landing craft, and transported 300 miles up 
country to Kongwa over an already overworked 
single-line metre-gauge railway. 

Air travel is the only method of covering 
the scheme in reasonable time. The railway 
passes through Kongwa and Urambo, but time 
is not important, and roads are nothing more 
than rough tracks impassable in the rainy season. 
The 2,500,000 acres visualised as the final 
Tanganyika target are divided between three 
areas, each 250 miles from its neighbour. Before 
setting out, I made all possible enquiries, but 


Fricsstame has many attractions, not the 


1.—GROUND-NUTS GROWING IN 


THE KONGWA DISTRICT OF TANGANYIKA. 


THE TREE IN THE BACKGROUND IS A BAOBAB 


only personal inspection can convey properly the magnitude of 
the scheme—an area of land squared on a base as long as the 
distance from London to Oxford. 

The initial efforts have been concentrated on the Kongwa 
area, with its eventual 15 units of 20,000 acres each. Two of 
them have been nibbled at to the extent of clearing 14,000 acres, 
as a contrast to the light-heartedly visualised 1947 target of 
150,000. This should serve as a warning to the planners that 
pioneering efforts, particularly in Africa, cannot be estimated 
mathematically, but must leave ample margin for the unknown. 
Of the cleared area just over 7,000 acres were planted (Fig. 1), 
some under such poor agricultural conditions that the modest 
anticipated yield of 750 lb. of nuts from an acre is unlikely to be 
realised. Test plots planted with the old-fashioned toe produced 
a maximum of 1,500 lb. Germination, moisture, distance between 
plants have considerable bearing on the yield. The optimum 
result can be obtained only by trial and error. The planting season 
is short: November is too early, mid-January too late, so that 
some organisation will be needed when a big area has to be covered. 

Each district differs in its clearing problems. Konzwa 
specialises in thorn bushes and baobabs. The tops of the bushes 
are removed easily by large bulldozers (Fig. 2), but the roots 
remain in the ground and are a hindrance to agricultural oper- 
ations. Most of the damage to the new farm machinery has 10t 
been due to any defects in design, but to the totally unsuit< ble 
conditions under which it has been used. Implement manu.2c- 
turers allow a safety margin for average circumstances, >ut 
they cannot cope with partially cleared land (Fig. 3). A 
three-tined rooter has been used, but the tines were so far 
apart that many roots were missed. A new implemen’ 1s 
being designed which promises well, and this is important, for u ‘til 


2.—BULLDOZERS FLATTENING THE KONGWA BUSH. This is a 
comparatively simple operation; removing the roots of the bushes and trees 
is the problem 
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the land can be cleared properly and economic- 
ally progress will be slow. 
" Jt is proposed to build a native village for 
unit. This will accommodate 300 Africans, 
with all those European amenities that may 
prove an embarrassment to them. It seems 
impossible that they will absorb the benefits of 
civilisation and retain their modicum of desire 
to work. That is for the future; to-day, 5,000 
Africans are accommodated in a tented camp at 
Kor ‘wa. They are temperamental, as is all 
labo r+ to-day, taking time off without warning 
whe sufficient money has been accumulated or 
thei. wives need visiting. I was impressed by 
the teadiness and keenness of the tractor 
dri, «s, particularly those handling the big 
mac ‘nes. Accidents do happen, however. One 
dri, ° drove over a manager’s car. But, on the 
whe -, they manipulate these gigantic outfits 
skil ily, well earning their £6 monthly for a 
six- our day. 

he supply of labour exceeds the demand, 


each 


3.—* IMPLEMENT MANUFACTURERS 

CANNOT COPE WITH PARTIALLY 

CLEARED LAND”: BAD LAND THAT 
HAS BEEN PLANTED 


and some concern is being shown by other 
enterprises, such as sisal estates, which find 
the natives flocking to the ground-nuts area, 
where the pay is better. The ultimate labour 
requirement for the scheme is estimated at 
31,000, whereas the present employment is 
6,000. 

Erosion both by water and by wind is a 
major problem (Fig. 5). I wonder how the 
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5.—* EROSION BOTH BY WATER AND BY WIND IS A MAJOR PROBLEM” 


removal of the bush and undergrowth will affect 
matters. Ground-nuts occupy the land for five 
months, and during that time they do not give 
full cover. Every precaution is being taken by 
terracing at nine-foot vertical intervals and 
using the scrub as wind-breaks. This terracing 
spoils the wide-open-space farming that is 
associated with 640-acre fields, splitting them 
into strips, say, 24% miles long by 200 yards 
wide. 

In the early days baobab trees, sinister, 
macabre affairs, caused delay. They are easily 
removed by tree dozers, 15 ft. adjustable blades 
fixed above the bulldozers, but their disposal is 
another matter. They are soft and spongy, full 
of water and usually hollow; they are heavy to 
move, will not burn, and cannot be blown up. The 
alternative is to leave them in situ, causing some 
hindrance to farming operations. Baobabs have 
their uses : the natives like them as burial-places, 
and the disturbance of these human remains 
caused some excitement. The trees are used 
also as lock-ups, and bees favour them. 

Unit headquarters are necessarily tem- 
porary until the whole area is cleared, although 
considerable ingenuity is obvious in the erection 
of suitable accommodation, and many are the 
arguments regarding building methods. Brick- 
works are everywhere, but the best results seem 


4— “YPICAL NATIVE CATTLE IN TANGANYIKA : THEY 


Af NOT FIRST 


QUALITY, BEING TOO SLOW IN 


MA URING, BUT WITH PROPER MANAGEMENT WOULD 
MA-.E USEFUL BEEF. (Right) 6.—NATIVE BUILDING: THE 
FRAMEWORK OF A POLES-AND-MUD HOUSE 


to come from the good old poles and mud (Fig. 6). 
Water, the limiting factor in all tropical farming, 
is being found at reasonable depths in most 
areas; sometimes it is brackish, but on the whole 
there is hope that supplies will be adequate both 
for humans and for the cattle that must play a 
part in this ground-nut operations if it is to be 
more than a passing phase. 

Rotations are just as essential there as here. 
Two years is suggested as sufficient for ground- 
nuts, and, while no definite decision has been 
taken, some of the land will then go down to grass. 
There are native cattle of sorts in the area. Those 
that survive the many prevalent diseases become 
immune to them and live a hard strenuous life. 
They are slow in maturing, usually calving at 
five years old. The introduction of European 
blood would give the most spectacular results, 
but I think, as a permanent policy, the best 
method would be improvement of the native 
breeds by selection. No cattle could be intro- 
duced to the tsetse-fly areas until clearing has 
eradicated the pest, and weekly dipping would no 
doubt be necessary against ticks, but that is 
usual everywhere in East Africa. Native cattle 
are not attractive, although there is no reason 
why, with proper feeding and management, 
they could not replace some of our Argentine beef. 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Kongwa (Fig. 7) may become the permanent head- rae 
quarters of the whole scheme. There, on a local site ie eS 
surrounded by bush-covered hill, is being built the 
administrative organisation. Possibly this is outgrowing 
itself in comparison with the practical side; it is always 
simpler to get the men to say how it should be done 
than to get those who actually do it. Anyhow, 600 
Europeans and some thousands of Africans need con- 
siderable accommodation and services. Most of them 
live in tents, with a sprinkling of semi-permanent mud- 
brick houses in the background. These look better than 
they are. A few rainy nights soon teach one to find the 
dry places. 

The offices are in tents (Fig. 8), staffed in some 
cases by wives who can safely leave their household 
obligations to the African boys. The latter may not be 
so efficient as our home domestic workers, but they have 
the advantage of being available. 

The western area at Urambo has developed no further 
than a 20-acre experimental plot; an air strip of surpris- 
ing picturesqueness; a temporary camp with a tractor 
repair depot and a war-time saw-mill. Seventy big 
track-laying tractors have been allotted to the unit for 
the 1948 campaign, most of which have some defects due 
mainly to sea-water. The maintenance engineer, a young 
man of energy and improvisation, is doggedly overhauling 
them, and, as soon as sufficient are ready, an attack will 
be made on the forest—a different proposition from the 
thorn bush. Here is useful timber, 10 trees to an acre, 
which could be an asset if facilities for working and 
transport were available. As it is, the trees are some- 
thing of a nuisance, as clearing operations are hindered 
and the worn-out saw-mill when erected would make 


no appreciable mark on the quantity. This is a 7.—KONGWA, WHICH MAY BECOME THE PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
tsetse-fly area without native occupation, although OF THE WHOLE GROUND-NUTS SCHEME. Accommodation is in tents, except 


there are clearings in the forest that might at some for a few mud-brick houses at the base of the hill on the right 


time have been villages. The technicians are not too enthusiastic about 
the success of ground-nut growing in this district. 

The largest, most important and most difficult site is west of Lindi, 
where over 1,500,000 acres are scheduled for clearing. The work is in much 
the same stage as at Urambo, but considerable engineering problems are 
involved—a road, a railway, and an oil pipeline each 120 miles long will 
be needed before serious operations can start. A magnificent port is 
planned at Mikindani to take the largest ships at any title (Fig. 9). With 
this I disagree; until the project is further advanced tank-landing craft 
(Fig. 10) could handle all equipment and ground-nuts as they are doing at 
the temporary landing beach near Lindi. Here again is magnificent timber, 
some of it internationally recognised and sought after, but the difficulties 
of conversion are very great. This soil seems richer and the trees and 
vegetation stronger than elsewhere. Judging by the native farming there 
should be no difficulty in growing ground-nuts, although they will have to 
carry a heavy capital charge. Still, with the development of the area other 
production will materialise. 

We took over Tanganyika after Field-Marshal Smuts turned out the 
Germans in the 1914-18 war, and have not done very much for it until 
now. The expenditure of this vast sum of money—£25 millions is the 
original estimate, but it will exceed that—is at least an indication that we 
have more than a vocal interest in the territory. There is a wider aspect : 

—_— . ver ® : this pioneering effort may change the face of East Africa and in doin 

8.— ‘THE OFFICES ARE IN TENTS : TENTS AT KONGWA  ,, “ba to the natives a higher standard of living coupled with an - 

HOUSING THE HEAD OFFICES OF THE GROUND-NUTS provement in the conditions of those who have been courageous enough 
PROJECT to have a go. 


9.—MIKINDANI, WHERE A MAGNIFICENT PORT IS PLANNED TO TAKE THE LARGEST SHIPS AT ANY TIDE. 
(Right) 10.—* UNTIL THE PROJECT IS FURTHER ADVANCED TANK-LANDING CRAFT COULD HANDLE ALL EQUIPMENT 
AND GROUND-NUTS” - 4 HEAVY TRACTOR LEAVING A TANK-LANDING CRAFT AT DAR-ES-SALAAM 
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A RABBIT SHOOT IN PORTUGAL 


By HULDINE V. BEAMISH 


I’ was early on a brilliant day in January when we started off in 
tl 


» car to shoot with Senhor José. 


are f:. ulous. 


hou! to ferreting, from riding great showy stallions to partridge 
shoot »g. The sons of the richest may possibly become bull-fighters, a 
calli: « which requires a great deal of money. 


e were shown round as soon as we arrived. The Monte (farm- 
hous and buildings) of Senhor José is most impressive, a large white- 
| house with Moorish tiles and countless buildings, including a 
mod 1 olive press, almost a factory in itself. 
1 thousands of pounds a year from the olives alone, and olives 
are © ily a small item in such a farm. Stables, pigsties, and ox-stalls 
(he ¢ coughs with twenty yoke of oxen) are all on a large scale, and 
out the various paddocks are lots of breeding mares and a stallion. 


Senh.: José keeps the local brown pigs on a huge scale; they run out 
all t 2 year, feeding on the acorns of the cork and other oaks. He 
kills 9 to twenty at a time, for he has a great many mouths to feed. 
At ti: back of the house there is a green vegetable garden, and tall 
oran: > trees packed with ripe fruit. 

enhor José is clean-shaven, with a pleasant, good-tempered face. 
In co.d weather he wears safoes (like cowboys’ chaps), smartly cut in 


fox skins; and, like all Portuguese sportsmen, he carries his cartridges 
As we were getting the guns ready, a fat farmer rode up 
on a white mare, with a nice chestnut colt running alongside. 
to shoot in the morning, and go home after lunch, as he lived a 


in a velt. 


was 
long way off. 


tound the yard ran a great number of dogs of all sizes, but most 
numerous were the light-bodied, smooth dachshunds, which Senhor José 


and his friends insisted on calling bassets (pro- 
nounced as in French). These he is crossing 
with fox terriers, for use with rabbits and foxes. 
The real hunting dogs of the country, whose 
origin, I feel sure, is African, since they much 
resemble basenjis, and of which he has also a 
number, were not let out that day, which, taken 
all round, was a great blessing. There were two 
men and four ferrets, of that handy, small, 
coloured variety which I have always liked 
better than the white. These were carried each 
in its light container, made of basket or cork, 
with convenient lids that slid up and down. 

The guns consisted of three of us, our host, 
a small boy with a small-bore (I grew rather 
apprehensive when I saw him), another man 
with a wild pointer, and the fat farmer who 
arrived on horseback—plenty enough, I thought, 
for a sport like ferreting. Before we started, we 
went into the large polished dining-room to 
have coffee and cakes. I noticed the skins of 
yenets (is this the only member of the civet 
family in Portugal?) and polecats, and a large 
skin that belonged to an eight-month Saint 
Bernard. There were also two stuffed barn-owls, 
about half the size of those in the north. 

Then we walked away to the first scene of 
action. I was a little horrified to see that all 
the dogs came too, now with another pointer 
added, “and were hunting wildly as they went. 
The country that holds the rabbits is extra- 
ordinary : wild as a desert, with great round 
boulders from some Ice Age avalanches flung 
everywhere and at places piled as high as 
buildings. One of these large bare boulders 
wore a huge wig of woven sticks—the nest of 
storks. Senhor José, not wanting the storks too 
near the house, had taken their nest bodily and 
removed it to this rock, to which they come 
Tegularly every year. There seemed to be no 
pasturage, except for scrub—wild olives and 
cork trees, 

The rabbit holes here were generally at the 
foot of a pile of such boulders, and most of the 
guns stood on the rocks, facing in various 
dircctions, while one or two remained below. It 
we: all somewhat haphazard, especially as the 
tab»its—which bolted extremely well and fast 
—scemed to have no special routes, and ran 
évc-ywhere, And so did the dogs; they never 
Sto ped weaving in and out of the cracks, 
che_ing every rabbit shot at and generally 
me “ing nuisances of themselves. My apprehen- 
Sic increased after I shot at a rabbit going 
up: .rds into a higher rock above, where I 
the ght all was safe, and, after the shot had 
Tic -hetted all over the place (the rabbit had 


Senhor José is one of the 
richest farmers in the district; his farm stretches as far as the eye 
se in the great plain of the Alemtejo—the “granary of Portugal.” 
rs here are very different from their hard-worked counterparts in 
id. They are literally kings of all they survey, and their incomes 
Their hobbies (for generally bailiffs do most of the over- 
on the farms) are many, ranging from coursing hares with grey- 


Senhor José makes 


He 


gone), saw a large black dog standing in the 
exact place where I had shot at the rabbit. He 
smiled kindly and waved an encouraging tail, 
but it was somewhat embarrassing, to say the 
least, and I hoped no one had seen. 

“Shoot them,” admonished Senhor José, 
with the hospitality of the perfect host. ‘‘ Shoot 
the dogs if they are in the way.”’ Of course, this 
was traditional courtesy, because he would have 
been very upset if anything really happened to 
his precious “‘bassets.’”’” Having seen dachs- 
hunds working in Scandinavia, I was not at all 
surprised that these worked so well. Certainly 
no wounded rabbit got away, but it was comic 
to see a pile of little dachshunds, like a swarm 
of ants, killing a rabbit, and then one of the two 
pointers pulling the animal, with dachshunds 
attached, back to his owner. It was not quite so 
comic to take a quick snap shot among the 
rocks, and immediately after see a snipy nose, 
followed by a long thin body, emerging from the 
same place. But this happened all day. The 
only respite was when someone missed com- 
pletely, and all the dogs went off in full cry after 
a perfectly sound rabbit. And, curiously 
enough, no dog was even punctured. 

One was not without danger oneself. Most 
experienced shooters chose a rock where they 
had some protection from their enthusiastic 
friends. I just became resigned after a time, 
being, in any case, a confirmed fatalist, and 
having attended farmers’ ferreting parties in 
Devon, than which, I feel, there can be nothing 
more dangerous, short of an atom bomb. The 
fat farmer went to the most peculiar stands, and 
once, when I was tracing in imagination just 
where I could or could not shoot, I chanced to 
see him sitting about forty yards away from 
everyone else, in one of my “free” routes of 
shot. I had to leave the rabbit that went his 
way, for fear of shooting off his boots, and he 
got it instead, just missing my own feet. 

There was a time when I hardly ever missed 
a rabbit bolted by ferrets, even in thick copses. 
But a war has come and gone since then. And I 
have never seen such quick rabbit-shooting as 
this among the rocks and boulders. The time 
in which one actually saw the rabbit, uncon- 
sciously made sure that no dog was there, 
remembered where the other guns were, and 
then shot was very short indeed. Why is it, I 
wonder, that the humble rabbit induces such 
insane excitement in the human everywhere? 
His importance—especially in the eyes of 
beaters and such people—far transcends any- 
thing else, even game birds or hares, 





THE LUNCH-TIME BAG: SENHOR JOSE (back row, right) AND 
HIS GUESTS WITH THE RESULT OF A MORNING’S SPORT 


The little boy, as I thought, proved rather 
a menace. He nearly shot someone in the begin- 
ning, and had a habit of standing on a boulder 
just above the holes, pointing his gun steadily 
after every rabbit that moved. If you happened 
to be in the line of the movement, then it was 
just too bad—for you. But, of course, the most 
disconcerting thing was the shooting in all 
directions, of which I was as guilty as the rest. 

After a good deal of this, we went back to 
the Monte for lunch, a really devastating affair, 
since these farmers certainly know how to eat. 
Dogs were strewn in various attitudes all over 
the floor, but no one minded. We had about six 
courses, finishing with roast sucking-pig and 
oranges after, as well as coffee and cakes. A 
really gargantuan feast, with home-grown wine 
to drink. The conversation mostly concerned 
farming and shooting. 

We went in two cars to the next place. The 
fat farmer said good-bye, and apologised for his 
‘poor company,’’ which was quite unnecessary, 
as he was extremely pleasant. I was relieved to 
notice that the only dogs to go in the cars were 
the two pointers. We arrived in more desert; 
the ferrets were put in; peace reigned for a few 
minutes, until the pack of dachshunds arrived, 
keen as ever, having travelled on their own feet, 
and travelled fast. The pandemonium con- 
tinued until the sun was low in the sky. 

Senhor José then took us to flat ground 
below some growing wheat, where we hid behind 
small trees in a long line. The two ferret men 
were going to beat a flock of stone-curlew over 
us. It was indeed a magnificent flock of magnifi- 
cent birds, but they had other ideas about this 
route, and nearly all went to the right of the 
line, flying high. Unfortunately they had been 
driven thus several times already and had 
learnt their lesson. 

Back to the house, where another large 
feast was waiting—this time cold sucking-pig, 
bread, cakes, and some very good Portuguese 
champagne, followed by tea or coffee. It was 
dark when we left; our host wanted us to take 
all the rabbits—thirty altogether—and there 
was the usual argument that takes place after 
every shoot here. We ended with twelve, and 
said a very grateful farewell to a kind and 
efficient host, who had himself hardly used his 
gun all day. 

It was something of an anti-climax later to 
count up my 26 empty cartridge cases, when 
my bag had been only six rabbits. But that 
rabbit shoot is something I should hate to have 
missed. 
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RECLAIMING THE TEST VALLEY 


By ANTHONY HURD 


Upper Test from its source near Overton 
down as far as Kimbridge, four miles 
north of Romsey, could, it is said, be useful 
farming land instead of a wilderness of rushes, 
as it is to-day. This is what many people have 
thought since 1940, when the national interest 
has demanded that every acre should be used 
to grow food. In Mr. Hudson’s day at the 
Ministry of Agriculture a group of Hampshire 
farmers became insistent about the possibilities 
of reclaiming this valley and they had the sup- 
port of a small majority on the county council. 
Eventually, after a public enquiry, the 
Hampshire Rivers Catchment Board was set up 
to control the Test, Itchen, Meon and some 
smaller rivers. But by a careful compromise 
this Board was not given powers to deal with 
the Upper Test. It has powers to deal only 
with that part of the Test liable to flood below 
Kimbridge down to Southampton Water and 
this is designated “main” river. Controversy 
still persists about the best methods of dealing 
with the Upper Test, and I want here to set out 
the opposing views and the achievements so far. 
The stranger passing by the Upper Test 
and seeing the waste of rushes from the railway 
carriage or the road deplores what he sees. The 
upland farmer in Hampshire also deplores the 
waste of potential grazing ground when he has 
been hard pressed for the last eight years to 
manage with the minimum of pasture so as to 
bring the maximum acreage into tillage crop- 
ping. The outsider and the upland farmer find 
common ground in blaming fishery interests on 
the Upper Test for allowing and perpetuating 
the waste of potential productive ground. But, 
let it be said plainly, the fishermen alone have 
taken any trouble to keep the river clear at all. 
No one else cut back the rubbish after the 
grazings were abandoned. 
The Test is famed throughout the world as 
a trout stream and certainly a strong vested 
interest has been established in maintaining the 
upper valley as a fisherman’s paradise. For the 
sake of the trout it has been thought necessary 
to maintain a big head of water in the river 
with its innumerable branches and this has 
converted almost the whole of the valley into 
a bog worthless for food production. Ask the 


Vere 4,000 acres in the valley of the 





ONE OF THE CHANNELS OF THE UPPER TEST OVERGROWN WITH RUSHES. (Right) A DREDGER AT 
WORK CLEANING THE CHANNEL. THE SPOIL IS SPREAD AND SOWN TO GRASS 








old men who knew the valley at the end of 
the last century, and they will say it then 
yielded trout and also good grazing. In 
those days the water meadows were pro- 
perly managed and gave a great growth of 
lush grass from early March well on into the 
autumn. The-old people say rightly that it 
was the depression that overcame English 
farming after 1870 that accounts for the 
abandoning of highly productive grazing land. 

Even until 1911 many of the water 
meadows were still regularly drowned and 
drained. Then fishing and farming did not 
come into conflict. Indeed they have not 
really come into conflict since. What has 
happened is that when the cost of main- 
taining the water meadows became prohibi- 
tive, in relation to the value of the output in 
grass, fishing interests took the easy way of 
closing the hatches and even putting in con- 
crete in sacks to act as bars in the river and 
maintain a high water level throughout the 
year. This resulted in stagnant water al- 
ways soaking the adjoining ground, and the 
herbage soon degenerated into rushy bog 
useless for grazing. 

Some people say that they like the 
Upper Test as it is to-day. They can be 
classed as “country lovers.’”’ Would they 
find the valley any less attractive if the 
river wound its way through verdant pas- 
tures fully stocked with cattle as 70 years 
ago? I cannot imagine that the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England would 
raise a finger to prevent land reclamation 
schemes on the Upper Test that promise to 
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remedy man’s neglect. The fault may lie 
with politicians rather than with farmers or 
fishermen, but the fact remains that for many 
years it was not considered worth while to main- 
tain a good standard of husbandry in the valley 
of the Upper Test. . 

The Catchment Board has no compulsory 
powers to dredge this part of the river and lower 
the water level. It is, nevertheless, doing useful 
work by voluntary agreement with the land- 
owners, many of whom are chiefly interested in 
the fishing. First of all some small amelioration 
schemes were undertaken on behalf of individual 
owners. These voluntary schemes attract a 


50 per cent. Government grant, but the other 
half of the cost falls on the adjoining owners. 
Indeed the Catchment Board is acting, so far 
as the Upper Test is concerned, as agent for the 
Hampshire County Council under the 1937 
Agriculture Act. These small schemes, often 
isolated and unco-ordinated, could not achieve 
much towards the ideal of bringing the whole 
of the Upper Test back to productive farming. 
Indeed, it is not surprising that the Hampshire 
War Agricultural Executive Committee were 
not satisfied with the rate of progress, and 
recently they put suggestions to the Ministry 
of Agriculture for six 
schemes on a compre- 
hensive scale. Again 
these will be volun- 
tary schemes. 
Surveys have been 
completed for three of 
these schemes, the first 
covering from Kim- 
bridge up to Bossing- 
ton and the next from 
Bossington to Stock- 
bridge, and now details 
are being discussed of 
the third scheme to 
tackle the area from 
Stockbridge through 
Leckford up to Fuller- 
ton. I spent a day 
recently looking at 
these sections of the 
valley with Mr. A. 
Macdonald, the engl 
neer to the Hampshire 
Rivers Catchment 
Board. All the inter- 
ests concerned, |:nd- 
owners, farmers and 
fishermen, are fortu- 
nate in having su! 4 
competent and cm- 
monsense man tc di- 
rect these works. !n 
ruthless hands “he 
excavators migh? Jo 
irreparable harm © 
the valley. No ~% 
can complain t +t 
the Board has be 2 
over-hasty in press: 
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forward this work, Other main responsibilities, 
including the repair of sea-walls, have claimed 
more of the time of the engineers and the labour 
vailable. 
; he Catchment Board and Mr. Macdonald 
are proceeding gently, as indeed they must do 


ynder © .ese voluntary schemes, and carrying 
with them the support of the great majority of 
those « fected. I saw the levels of the river 
taken i the course of the survey and the work 
which . e excavators are doing in removing the 
ridges ..at have formed in the river bed, so 
holdin; ap the water. There is no attempt to 
make < lead level bottom as in a canal, but it 
is the to lower the water-level by eighteen 
inches 1 many places. Now the water is only 
six inc 2s below the surface in some parts of 
the va. y and much of the 4,000 acres affected 
lies fu. of stagnant water throughout the year. 

St mant water is the antithesis of the 
water- :adow system which formerly made the 
fields : joining the Upper Test so highly pro- 
ducti The essential matter in working a 
water ecadow properly is to get the water ‘“‘on 
atat and off at a gallop.’”’ The water must 
be key moving all the time. This is especially 
impor .1t in the early weeks of the year when 
there i frosty weather. The spring water which 
comes p out of the chalk in the valley to travel 
along ‘xe carriers and flood the meadows is at 


temperature and keeps the frost out of 
ind. It is this which helps to bring on 
the ea:ly grass and give the first green bite on 
the wacer meadows in March. 

On the outskirts of Stockbridge I saw 
a water meadow being drowned properly and 


an evé 
the g1 


BAA DAAAAAA AMAA 


RETOUR EN SONGE 
(For V. S-W.) 

ND in my dream I found the winding street, 

And heard the clatter of the horses’ feet, 
And saw the tailor cross-legged on his stall, 
The yahout seller, bare-foot, brown and tall, 
And passed the quilt man twanging on his wire, 
The baker busy with his furnace fire, 
The smell of poverty and Turkish food, 
The overtoppling houses built of wood, 
The sound of laughter and above the din 
The midday chanting of the Muezzin. 


At last, I reached the house and pushed the gate 
And called to you and said, ‘‘Am I too late ? 

I come in search of memories long proved 

Of joy and happiness and things I loved, 

Of hours long passed that I would now reclaim 
And live once more and find them just the same.” 


And you replied, ‘‘We do but dream and so 
Our thoughts undisciplined like runners go, 
And frolic for a time down bygone ways, 

Like children playing in the sun. Those days 
Were but a nursery for a hardihood 

Which we are all now called upon to show. 


But still, these memories are cool and clear 
From which to drink. So when your task proves 
dvear, 
Come for an hour or two—to Dje-han-ghir. 
You will be welcome—and we shall be here.” 
REGINALD COOPER. 


MMP AMAAAAMAMA2A2>‘ND 


there the water was running merrily along the 
ridges, percolating through the soil and moving 
off briskly along shallow ditches back to the 
river. The farmer considers that the trouble in 
doing the job properly is well repaid and he is 
taking on further adjoining acres which have 
beer let go. Once a water meadow is put in 
order, which is bound to be expensive, the 
annual cost of maintaining it properly is likely 
to ‘= at least £5 an acre to-day. For this the 
farmer gets an early bite for his cows in March, 
boc:\ing the milk yield a month before the 
up--nd grazings have freshened. Then the 
me°ow is drained again and laid up for hay, 
anc when this has been cleared it is drowned 
aga. and produces more succulent grazing 
through autumn. 

ould all the 4,000 acres of the Upper Test 
be ut to such productive use? The answer 
m\ “be that this cannot be done at reasonable 
Co." until mechanical means can be provided to 
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clear the carriers to get the water on to the land 
and the ditches to get it off, and also machines 
that will deal with hay on the strips between the 
carriers and drains. This should not be beyond 
the ingenuity of those who have perfected light 


tractors and small mechanical mowing 
machines. 
The alternative, which the Catchment 


Board seems to have mainly in mind, is that 
much of the land can best be used for grazing 
if it is made into dry meadow. Accordingly the 
plan is to lower the river by eighteen inches in 
order to keep the water-level in the adjoining 
land at least two feet below the surface. No 
one can say what will happen when this has 
been done. The first scheme, covering an area 
from Kimbridge to Bossington, is only now 
being completed and not for two or three years 
shall we know what happens when these 
reclaimed areas are treated as dry meadow. 
The soil is patchy; some is gravel over chalk 
and some is peat over chalk. 

If a good sward can be established by 
ploughing and re-seeding in a favourable season, 
all may go well, but there are risks that the 
gravel will bake and the peat will blow unless 
a cover is strongly established. The Fens of 
East Anglia under the plough are shrinking at 
the rate of one-quarter of an inch each year and 
there is a greater depth of soil than in this chalk 
valley. There is talk about arable cropping in 
a big way on these reclaimed lands and the 
Hampshire Agricultural Executive Committee 
will need to make trials to see what can be 
grown in the way of potatoes, kale and such 
crops on each of the new areas as soon as they 
are dry enough to carry implements. 

Trials of this kind should be made on 
a representative scale now before further com- 
mitments are started in dredging the river in 
the upper reaches beyond Fullerton. I formed 
the impression that the members of the Catch- 
ment Board, among them several keen fisher- 
men, will not be stampeded into doing anything 
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likely to attect fishing interests adversely. Nor 
should their very proper anxiety to meet popular 
demand by promoting increased food production 
make them persuade local landowners to spend 
money freely on schemes to lower the level of 
the river which, while they may do no perma- 
nent harm to the fishing, may bring no economi- 
cal return. It is the landowners’ money which 
is being spent in these voluntary schemes and 
the work can only be done on this basis in the 
Upper Test valley until such time as the Catch- 
ment Board seeks and obtains the consent of 
the Minister of Agriculture to treat the whole of 
the River Test as ‘‘ main river.’’ The Hampshire 
County Council wants this done, but the move 
must come from the Catchment Board. 

It seems fairer financially that this should 
be done now, but the landowners, who have 
come together in a body called the Hampshire 
Rivers Landowners’ Committee, prefer to keep 
these reclamation schemes on a voluntary basis 
so that they have a say as partners even though 
it means that they individually have to pay half 
the cost instead of this being met by a general 
rate. Indeed it is to their great credit that 
they are undertaking these schemes, which 
disturb the river and for a time at least spoil 
the fishing. 

I came away from the Upper Test feeling 
that a good start is being made in tackling 
a ticklish problem in the English way of com- 
promise. In the case of a river which is a national 
heritage this is the right way, although progress 
seems tardy. It would be abhorrent to most 
people to contemplate excavators and bulldozers 
running amok in this Hampshire chalk valley 
as they are now levelling the African bush to 
make way for ground-nuts. In a year’s time 
I hope to go round again and see how the dry 
meadows are taking form. Maybe I shall also 
find more evidence that the water-meadow 
system, which paid such handsome dividends 
in the past, can regain its place in the economy 
of this part of Hampshire. 


THE COYOTE’S LAST RUN 


By T. KERR RITCHIE 


the Alberta prairie, though drifts filled 

unsuspected hollows and piled against 
rare patches of brushwood to a depth of eight 
or ten feet. One fine day a balmy Chinook wind 
blew through the Rocky Mountain passes from 
the far-away Pacific, and the hard frozen snow 
crust began to melt rapidly. 


Riding along the crest of a coulée or ravine 
I could feel the sun warming through the back 
of my sheepskin coat. Eyes were beginning to 
smart from the all-pervading snow glare when 
the shadowy form of a coyote or prairie wolf 
leapt from a low grove of scrub poplar in front. 
Simultaneously the two collie dogs gambolling 
by my horse’s side began to yelp, and we all 
sped across the waste. 


Neither Bran nor Shiela had ever chased 
a coyote, yet the surface snow did not break 
under their weight, whereas the heavier coyote 
sank repeatedly. Jip, the little piebald mare, 
floundered along gallantly, but we were soon 
out-distanced. As usual, the wolf ran in a huge 
circle, and, leaving the dogs in full cry like 
veteran wolf-hounds, I cut across country in an 
attempt to head them off. 


Time after time Jip stuck dead in a drift, 
and I took a flying leap over her withers into 
the snow. Once I got a bruise in the arm extri- 
cating myself from somewhere by her forelegs. 
Galloping at full speed across a flat where the 
snow was comparatively shallow, the mare 
stumbled and in some mysterious fashion I slid 
from the saddle sideways on to the snow, with 
my left foot—shod with a clumsy felt boot— 
held like a vice in the wooden Mexican stirrup. 
The piebald never ceased in her mad career, 
and I found myself dragged long gazing hope- 
lessly at her rear hoofs almost alighting every 
instant on my face. 


"Titte snow was about 18 inches deep over 


How long this agonizing moment lasted I 
do not know, though all the time I tried desper- 
ately to jerk up and grasp the stirrup leather. 


Suddenly, as I was thus endeavouring franti- 
cally to raise the upper part of my body, my 
back struck a monticle of frozen black soil by a 
badger’s hole. This gave the additional impetus, 
and I clutched the stirrup leather with one hand. 
The mare slowed down, and I clambered into the 
saddle again none the worse. 


In less than half an hour we arrived at the 
lone poplar tree alongside a small bog or muskeg, 
which I had previously determined as lying in 
the course of the coyote. There was time to 
break a limb off the poplar to use as a cudgel 
before the wolf appeared in the distance, passing 
some 300 yards to one side. The dogs were 
almost on his heels, but all were stumbling in 
the snow and going at a comparatively slow 
pace. Occasionally, I noticed, the wolf looked 
back, and from this concluded he was fairly 
exhausted. 


As I appeared on his horizon he made a 
slight turn and lost ground to the dogs. Spur- 
ring on Jip, I drew up by the wolf as he turned 
with open jaws on the two dogs. Fearful of my 
collies, I raised the bludgeon to strike his fore- 
head, which reared beside me with flattened 
ears. But then the unaccountable thing hap- 
pened. 


So far as I knew these collies had never 
chased anything in their lives in the Isle of 
Arran, unless it might have been a rabbit or a 
sea gull. They had been newly imported from 
Scotland into Alberta, and only that morning 
let loose from their crates to exercise with me for 
the first time. 


Yet, as I was in the act of striking, Bran 
grabbed the wolf by the upper part of one hind 
leg, and Shiela sprang at the throat, holding 
it solidly. 

Simultaneously both pulled with a mighty 
effort in opposite directions, and the wolf 
fell with still lolling tongue, dead as a stone; 
his back broken exactly as it would have 
been by two well-trained wolf-hounds. 
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LYDIARD TREGOZ, WILTS-—I 


THE PROPERTY OF THE CORPORATION OF SWINDON 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Rebuilt by John, second Viscount St. John, 1743-49, possibly from 
a design by Roger Morris, the house was acquired from the sixth 
Viscount Bolingbroke in 1943 for social and cultural purposes 


v NAHE illustrious antecedents of its 
former owners, who possessed Lydiard 
Tregoz in descent unbroken since the 

Norman Conquest, will be related in connec- 

tion with the spectacular assembly of 

sepulchral monuments congregated in the 
church that adjoins the back of this little 
known but remarkable house. It is, indeed, 
best approached from the churchyard. That 
unprepossessing view (Fig. 5) was, for close on 

90 years, all that most people ever got of 

Lydiard Park, and it reveals at once that the 

house is of much greater age than the lovely 

Georgian facades disclose. 

These, of which only the southern and 
eastern are visible from the park, have tower- 
like pavilions of the Holkham type at the 
visible angles (S.W., S.E., and N.E.) and, 
unlike the Palladian original, are of two 
storeys only. They are faced with finely 


jointed ashlar of golden hue, probably 
Chilmark stone, which has preserved the 
sharpness of the sparsely used but fine mould- 
ings. A balustraded parapet surmounts 
them in front of a roof of stone slates (lead on 
the pavilions). In the centre of the south 
front a pediment contains the St. John arms 
in a baroque cartouche with a coronet and the 
inscription, on a fluttered ribbon : 

SANCTUS IN TERRA BEATUS IN COELO 
These fronts overlook a level wooded park 
falling slightly to the south-east whence the 
house was evidently intended to be 
approached. But, probably in the early i9th 
century, the entrance was moved to the west 
front, which was then reconstructed in a plain 
manner, and a long two-storeyed kitchen 
wing, stretching westward, not intended to be 
seen, was added or rebuilt. 

A tablet, now immured in the attics 


1.—THE CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRONT 


ee 


LOR LARA IE: Bice 


2.—HENRY ST. JOHN, 
BOLINGBROKE (1678-1751). 
RYSBRACK 


VISCOUNT 
BUS’ BY 


beneath the now dilapidated roof, teils us 


This House was Rebuilt a.D. mpccxim 
by John Lord Viscount St. John who 
Married Anne the Daughter and Coheiress 
of Sr Robert Furnese Barronet of Walder- 
share in the County of Kent. 


He was the son, by a second marriage, of Sir 
Henry St. John (b. 1652, d. 1742 in his 90th 
year) who, to console himself for the attainder 
of his heir by his first marriage—the famous 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke— 
obtained in 1716, the Viscountcy of St. John. 
Although it is Rysbrack’s bust (Fig. 2) of the 
brilliant, rakish, Bolingbroke that looks down 
on us from the hall overmantel as we cross 
the threshold, and although Lydiard had been 
settled upon him by his grandfather when he 
married Frances Winchcomb in 1700, in fact he 
never came near the place during his father’s 
protracted life, and before the old man’s 
death surrendered it to his half-brother, con- 
tenting himself in his retirement with the 
family manor house at Battersea, where the 
first Lord St. John, and his father Sir Walter 
(who succeeded to the baronetcy in 1657) had 
lived almost entirely. Lydiard seems to have 
been used primarily as a source of game and 
garden produce ever since 1630 when Sir John, 
first baronet, inherited Battersea from his 
uncle. It was probably a medieval building, 
reconstructed by an earlier Sir John who died 
in 1594, a century after his ancestor had 
come into the property by marriage with a 
Beauchamp of Bletso. 

A good deal of the old house is evidently 
incorporated in the Georgian rebuilding, 
notably the east wing (on the left of Fig. 5). 
But the back elevation is a jumble of addi- 
tions of many dates. The walling to the right 
of the illustration, for example, was added in 
the 18th century to contain the principal 
staircase (Fig. 7), which seems earlier than 
the 1743 reconstruction. The present hall 
(Fig. 9) probably occupies the position of a 
Tudor or medizval great hall. 

The contrast between the picturescue 
patchwork behind and the highly finis>ed 
fronts is at first sight extreme. But it is more 
apparent than true. Close inspection sugg¢°ts 
that the fronts also are something of pat: 1- 
work although of much finer craftsmansh 9. 
In a report to the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, Mr. J. E. Macgregor 
noticed that the corner pavilions are form 
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3._THE SOUTH FRONT FROM THE LAWNS 
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4.—THE EAST SIDE AND ANGLE PAVILIONS 
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by stone faced on to the fronts of the 
facades (Fig. 8). The attic pavilions are 
actually timber-framed and lined with boards 
internally, with stone facing on their outer 
sides and the return faces in some cases hung 
with slates (see the top right corner of Fig. 4). 
The timber-framing of the main roof pene- 
trates and turns inside the south-east pavilion, 
which is a dummy, as is its south-west 
counterpart. Only the north-east pavilion 
contains a room, approached by the turret 
seen in Fig. 5. The inference is that the corner 
pavilions were afterthoughts, added when 
the main reconstruction was already well 
advanced. This may account for a double 
angle at the south-west corner of the front, 
visible in the plan and suggesting that either 
the main facade did not quite fit the older 
structure, or the facing of the pavilion did 
not quite fit the facade, at this point. 

The change of intention or interruption 
of building, and the obvious parsimony or 
haste in finishing it, are accounted for by the 
circumstances under which the reconstruc- 
tion was executed. John, second Lord St. 
John, when at last his father died and his 
half-brother Bolingbroke surrendered Lydiard 
to him, was no doubt impatient to bring the 
neglected old house up to date with his 
heiress wife’s fortune. The tablet recording 
the rebuilding is dated the year following his 
succession and no doubt refers to its com- 
mencement. But according to Bolingbroke’s 
(no doubt biassed) testimony, John St. John 
combined ostentation and vanity with a 
reputation for stinginess. Then, in 1747, 
Lady St. John died, the widower re-married 
within the year, but himself died early in 
1748, being succeeded by a son aged 15. This 
combination of misfortunes might well have 
halted building, involved a change of plan to 
humour a second wife, and finally led to the 
work having to be ended prematurely. Yet, 
as we shall see more fully next week, the 
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principal rooms were completed with utmost 6.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 











7.—THE STAIRCASE AT THE BACK OF THE HALL 8.—DETAIL OF STONEWORK AT THE S.E. CORNER 
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magnificence, and the external craftsmanship 
is of the finest. 
No architect is known to have been 
sloved, and, if the corner pavilions were 
j an afterthought, identification on 
tic grounds is clearly a risky under- 
_ Moreover, the unprofessional manner 
of it. finishing off might confirm the lack of 
a rec ular architect. Nevertheless the exqui- 
site s mplicity of the elevations and quality of 
the cotails, and the assured accomplishment 
internal decoration, surely disprove a 
- mason having alone been responsible. 
‘r pointer may be the general resem- 
of the fronts, with their pavilions, to 
1, though on a smaller scale. The 
»s, without and within, of those parts of 
| that were completed according to 
re, in my opinion, to that group of 
comprising Marble Hill atTwickenham, 
‘alladian Bridge at Wilton, and pet- 
Trafalgar (Standlynch) House—also 
iltshire—for which the architect. is 
<nown to have been Roger Morris, 
Pr’ ‘pal Engineer to the Board of Ordnance. 
Fu. cer discussion of this hypothesis must 
wai. ill next week; but it may be noted here 
tha. he death of Morris on January 31, 1749 
—a ‘ew days before Lord St. John—would 
cont ibute yet another reason for building to 
have been hastily brought to an end. 
| hebeauty of the hall, 30 ft. by 25 ft. and 
abort 25 ft. high, can be appreciated all the 
better now, with the architect’s treatment of 
the noble space as its only furnishing. The 
features—frieze, chimney-piece, doorcases, 
brackets—owe something to Kent’s Works of 
Inigo Jones, yet all the mouldings have the 
vigorous refinement characteristic of Morris. 
The plaster busts on their brackets are part of 
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9.—THE HALL 


the original scheme, but Rysbrack’s marble 
portrait of Bolingbroke must be a somewhat 
later introduction. It owes its continued 


presence to the reverence of an old house- 
keeper. Dallaway, in a note to his edition of 
Walpole’s Anecdotes (1828), mentions that 
when the furniture of Lydiard House was on 
a previous occasion dispersed by auction, the 





bust was hidden by this faithful servant in a 
vault under the church until it could safely 
be restored to light—in apt analogy to the 
posthumous reputation, and indeed a not 
inappropriate hiding-place, of the profligate 
free-thinker fated to champion high-church 
policy under the most respectable of queens. 
(To be concluded) 


10 and 11—THE CHIMNEY-PIECE, AND SOUTH SIDE, OF THE HALL 
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OLD ENGLISH PICTURE TRAYS-II i 








app 
By G. BERNARD HUGHES ffte 
EALISM was introduced into flower painting on | mal 
R picture trays by George Neville (1810-1887) at haz 
Jennens and Bettridge’s during 1831. This was dov 
the result of three years’ study in Paris. The experience ligh 
there gained caused him to revolutionise flower-painting piel 
design in the japanning trade. Neville was first to paint Tra 
flowers ‘‘on the black.”” Formerly they had been painted gret 
upon pale tinted or bronze backgrounds, except at ing: 
Pontypool, where bright colours such as vermilion and by 
imperial purple might be used. was 
Some of the flower painters were brilliant artists, sty’ 
and original work was sometimes signed. Joseph Barney “Fe 
(1751-1827), flower and fruit painter to George III and 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 1786, was a decor- apy 
ator of exceptionally handsome trays (Fig. 2). At the mu 
age of 16 he left Wolverhampton to study art under pail 
Zucchi and Angelica Kauffman. After 27 years as draw- inte 
ing master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, col 
he returned home to decorate trays for his brother, wit 
a partner in Bevans and Barney, japanners. Barney the 
excelled in scriptural subjects (Fig. 3) and early 19th- gro 
century examples on trays are generally his work. wel 
Religious themes from his brush still decorate several wit 
Staffordshire churches. effe 
Edwin Haselar, a flower painter of considerable arc] 
merit, decorated trays at Jennens and Bettridge’s from bro 
1832 to 1845. Then he moved to Wolverhampton and Dai 
became principal decorator to Frederick Walton and oth 
Company. There he was given an extensive shop in wit 
which he employed many copyists. Haselar, like other pict 
outstanding artists, received a royalty on all trays copied wh 


from his designs. 1.—A TRAY DECORATED WITH THE ROYAL MAIL AT THE BELL INN, § veg 
Philip McCullum, of Jennens and Bettridge, was ree ONE OF THE COACHING SCENES PAINTED AT THE WOLVERHAMPTON 
sponsible for much excellent flower work, some of it STUDIO OF ROBERT NOYES. In the collection of Mr. A. E. Bastien the 
rather laboured. Tulips indicate the hand of tra 
Luke Amner, who worked for many firms in mis 


Wolverhampton and Birmingham; verbenas 
were the speciality of William Bourne at Wal- 
ton’s; and Jackson painted lilies of the valley. 
Alfred Harvey was a genius in painting mixed 
bouquets. William Wylie, an obscure free-lance 
artist of Wolverhampton, painted outstanding 


Jennens and Bettridge, painted fine flowers and 
fruit for Edward Perry, Wolverhampton. John 
Breakspeare (1828-1918) produced admirable 
flowers for Halbeard and Wellings in Birming- 
ham. Original paintings by these artists are 
generally signed, usually with initials; copies 
were never signed. 





the highly polished japanned surface, first 
lightly brushed over with weak isinglass solu- 
tion. When the gold leaf was firmly fixed, the 
design was either painted or drawn on it with 
a ‘‘stopping-out”’ fluid, made by dissolving tar 
in turpentine. All gold filigree and tracery on 
tray rims was produced in this way. The 
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flowers, and trays are sometimes found with Some distinguished flower painting origin- uncovered gold was then washed away, leaving § 4% 
his monogram signature. Albert Cooper,‘of ated in Wolverhampton between 1840 and 1855. a pattern in gold beneath the protecting § 50 
A considerable group of asphaltum. Removal of this by mopping with fac 
flower,’ painters, including cotton wool moistened in turpentine exposed § "| 
John Martland, David _ the design in all its brilliance. - 
Roberts, Alfred Dixon, Dull gold effects were achieved by first @ JP 
Harry Henshall and John marking out in gold size the surfaces required to § 
Smith, bought tray blanks be toned down. The process was then continued § 14 
from James Fellows and as for brilliant gold. Both styles are frequently slal 
employed copyists to found ina single design. Allegorical and sports @ P4 
decorate them. These pictures, as well as decorative effects with is f 
trays were stoved and _ flowers, butterflies and insects, were sometimes | 
varnished in the artists’ carried out entirely in gold on a black ground. §@ pa 
studio- workshops, then _ In flower painting with oils, gold leaf might be § 4 9 
sold by Joshua Scholefield used beneath the colour to impart extra @ ye 
and Sons, Wolverhampton. brilliance to flower petals, butterfly or bird @ \¢ 
During theearly period plumage. pre 
of pearl decoration on Decoration in bronze was invented in 1812 @ 4 , 
papier maché trays, 1825- by Thomas Hubball, of Clerkenwell. For the tra 
1840, large flakes of pearl next twenty years pictures were painted with J an 
were cut to represent coloured metallic powders of various tints. @ fro 
roughly the shapes of These bronzes consisted of finely ground copper, 
flowers. These were col- brass, silver, zinc, gold and Dutch metals and ii 
oured with transparent were applied with cotton swabs. Th 
paint, the tint being merely The artist began by thickly smearing the Pas 
washed over the pearl. sky with gold size, over which yellow bronze was on 
That a flower was intended sprinkled and worked up with a swab. Other a 
could be seen by the shape __ tints were added by lightly sprinkling powders ne 
of the pearl and its ac- of the desired colours. As these sank into the 
companying sprays. Little gold size they blended imperceptibly with the 
attempt was made to form _ tints already applied. Green bronze mixed with @ tra 
petals or other details, al-  blacklead was used for foliage and shadows. - 
though stamens might be Pictures composed entirely of bronze gave she 
depicted in gold. way about 1830 to mixed ornament. « Some- - 
Gold in several shades times a picture incorporated the work of ‘hree ef 
was always an important artists. The first used glowing bronzes to depict @ tin 
medium in tray decoration, sky and landscape background; the se ond . 
particularly for rim em- might add a bouquet of colourful flowers 1: the . 
bellishment. The metal foreground, and the third a bird of magnifccnt . 
was applied either as leaf plumage. In addition, the borderer w' uld 7 
or, when high-light effects decorate the rim. This style in tray decora:on @ W¢ 
were needed, as a powder’ continued until 1845. ’ ; : 
strewn upon a tacky sur- A bronze technique especially suited yd cr 
face. Gold paint wasnever sunlight effects was developed by Frede ck ye 
used. Perks at Walton’s during 1844. It was known @ in 
2—A FLOWER AND FRUIT PAINTING SIGNED BY Gold leaf was most to japanners as the “Wolverhampton sty, Pe 
JOSEPH BARNEY. In the collection of Mrs. E. Staveley-Hill commonly used, laid over and great skill was required to portray 1© @ sp 
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many cathedrals and sun-illumined 
interiors of famous mansions which 
appeared on trays during the next 
fifteen years. 

A church interior might show 
marble paving through a golden 
haze streaming from Gothic win- 
dows, seme stained : beams of sun- 
light from other unseen windows 
pierced the background gloom. 
Trays Uecorated with masses of 
green t:. es and ruined church build- 
ings ba‘ ed in sunlight were painted 
by th. gross. George Goodman 
was a .oteworthy artist in this 
style, s. ‘ning his original patterns 
“Foley. 

Sk, and backgrounds were 
applied with metallic powders and 
much c’ the picture was brush- 
painted. Masses of light of varying 
intensit were indicated by gold- 
coloure. bronzes. Paper patterns 
with hc 2s cut to correspond with 
the sur 't areas were laid on the 
ground, ind the uncovered surfaces 
were tr a gold-sized and sprinkled 
with br nze. Where diffused light 
effects vere required, as in roof 
arches, exposed surfaces were 
bronzed with dark-tinted powders. 
Dark lites, coloured windows and 
other features were applied in ores 
with a pencil brush. In _ these 
pictures it is difficult to distinguish 
where cne colour ends and another 
begins, 

Strangely enough, decoration in 
the oriental style seldom appeared on japanned 
trays until 1825 and then only to private com- 
mission. A formal, conventional type of willow 
pattern was then developed by Joseph Booth, an 
artist employed by Jennens and Bettridge from 
1821 to 1835. This design was widely copied at 
other factories. The willow-pattern style gave 
way to designs where more temples, pagodas and 
towers were depicted, the usual medium being 
fine green pencilling and no conspicuous masses. 
Booth and his copyists gave to their human 
faces a Western cast. Sometimes they worked 
in gesso relief, a paste of whiting and gold size 
moulded on the tray, stove dried and then 
japanned. Such trays were catalogued through- 
out the trade as ‘‘Booth’s Chinese Patterns.” 
Later, on papier maché trays, Booth used large 
slabs of pearl for roofs and walls of temples and 
pagodas. His personal work, sometimes signed, 
is found only on papier maché. 


Sargent’s fern, originated about 1831 by 
David Sargent, at Jennens and Bettridge, had 
a 20-year vogue on picture trays having white, 
yellow or grey backgrounds. Sprays of fern 
were depicted with meticulous regularity and 
precision; the fronds were flawless and generally 
a vivid green. When found on papier maché 
trays impressed with the name ‘“ Footherope 
and Shenton,” they may be considered to be 
from the brush of David Sargent himself. 


_ The art of transferring designs to trays was 
invented in 1834 by Gerard Barber, of Bilston. 
The method was later adopted by all japanners 
for decorating cheap ware. At the height of his 
Prosperity Barber was exporting each week 
more than 50,000 picture trays and japanned tea 
camisters, 

Shell patterns were first applied to picture 
ways in about 1845, George Neville being 
responsible for the original design. Rows of 
shells in bronze and gold bronze were painted 
around the tray margin; the centre was either 
left plain or contained a popular picture. Some- 
umes the whole tray might be covered with 
shells arranged in symmetrical patterns. One 
favourite picture found on shell trays is a striped 

ngal tiger in the act of leaping upon its prey. 
Tens of thousands of trays bearing this picture 
Were exported each year from Wolverhampton. 

The Persian style of tray decoration was 
‘reatec by John Hinks in 1855, and had a five- 
year v gue, during which the demand was 
increas .g. This ornate design resembled a 
Persiar carpet, gold outlining vari-shaped 
Spaces illed with bright colours. Hinks was 
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3.—JERUSALEM HATH SINNED, A PAINTING BY JOSEPH 
BARNEY ON AN IRON TRAY THREE FEET IN DIAMETER. 


In the collection of Mr. George H. Sankey 


employed by McCullum and Hodgson, who 
earlier had issued a splendid series of trays 
enriched with portraits of Royal personages 
painted by Berks. 

Tray painting was an industrial art in which 
at least four thousand copyists must have been 
engaged in addition to a large group of artists. 
Edward Bird, r.a. (1772-1814) was a self- 
taught artist who, from the age of 13, decorated 
trays at the Old Hall Works. George Wallis has 
recorded that Bird at the age of 18 was painting 
trays in the style of Gainsborough, but later 
excelled in Shakespearian compositions and 
depicted scenes from Don Quixote and Hudibras. 

Wallis himself decorated trays at the Old 
Hall between 1827-1832, specialising in iand- 
scapes. In his later years, asked if George 
Morland did in fact paint the numerous trays 
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said to be from his hand, Wallis 
replied that during his time at the 
Old Hall an artist named William 
Davis specialised in copying Mor- 
land’s rustic subjects on fine quality 
trays. These bore a remarkable re- 
semblance to the work of the master. 
Davis was also responsible for many 
original country and rustic scenes 
for the use of copyists. After 1850 
he was decorating for some years for 
McCullum and Hodgson, of Birming- 
ham. Wallis was emphatic that pro- 
fessional artists seldom decorated 
trays owing to their lack of suitable 
stoving and varnishing equipment. 

Robert Noyes, of Wolver- 
hampton, grandfather of the poet 
Alfred Noyes, painted some excel- 
lent coaching scenes (Fig. 1), and 
employed copyists in his studio- 
workshop. Some-of the coaching 
prints from which they worked were 
recently hanging in a Wolverhamp- 
ton hairdressing establishment. 

The Wolverhampton school of 
industrial artists consistently 
painted the finest pictures on jap- 
anned trays, imitating the work of 
Cipriani, Kauffman, Wheatley, 
Hamilton, Singleton, and Barker, 
of Bath, whose Woodman was re- 
produced by the gross. Until the 
Registration of Designs Act, 1842, 
an industrial artist’s work could 
not be considered his copyright. 
The result was that no sooner was a 
painting engraved than the copy- 
ists seized upon it: even the work of Landseer 
was extensively pirated. 

Among the artists of outstanding merit who 
decorated trays were Hamson, originator of 
finely plumaged parrots; Frederich Newman, 
famed for brilliant peacocks; George Hickson, 
who specialised in Birket Foster landscapes and 
country scenes; Joseph Tibbet, Richard Stubbs, 
Hobday Hawley, Thomas Pink, Thomas Martin. 

A considerable trade is carried on in repro- 
ducing finely painted picture trays. So far, 
however, none has been varnished, stoved and 
polished in the old style, and in consequence the 
fingers, travelling lightly over the glossy surface, 
will meet with undulations absent from those 
made a century and more ago. 

The first article on this subject appeared in 
last week’s issue. 
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4—PAPIER MACHE TRAY WITH SPORTING SCENE OF THE TYPE MADE BY 


JENNENS AND BETTRIDGE, OF BIRMINGHAM. 


In the collection of Mr. A. E. Bastien 
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SUNDAY PROCESSIONS 


HERE are still traces in some old 
churches and churchyards of the dramatic 
ceremonies which grew up in the Middle 

Ages round the services of the week before 
Easter. One of the most striking of these was 
the great procession on Palm Sunday, of which, 
as it was carried out in an English parish, 
there exists a contemporary description. It 
was a rather complicated matter, and the 
manner of doing it varied with the liturgical use 
of the place, diocese or area. In some religious 
houses it was simple. The palms were blessed 
at the high altar, distributed to the community 
and carried in procession round the church and 
parts of the house and up to the high altar again. 
In most parts of England before the 
Reformation the form of the Latin service 
followed was the use of Sarum, that is the 
text of the service, and to a large extent the 
ceremonies, as carried out in Salisbury Cathedral. 
This was so, quite literally from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats, save only in the areas of Here- 
ford and York, which had their own uses. Even 
to-day in the churchyards of Hereford diocese 
there are traces of the peculiar use of Hereford. 
According to the Salisbury use, which was 
followed in most country churches, the palms 


Secretary, Central Council for the Care of Churches 


CHURCHYARD CROSSES IN THE 
HEREFORDSHIRE REGION WITH 
NICHES USED FOR THE RESERVED 
SACRAMENT IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE PALM SUNDAY PROCESSION 
(Left to right) 1, 2, 3—MORDIFORD, 
HIGHLEY AND HAMPTON BISHOP 


were blessed at the high altar and a procession 
was formed with them which went round the 
cathedral inside and out and then made for the 
north-east corner of that great green church- 
yard which still surrounds the cathedral; it 
was headed by a veiled cross. There it met a 
second procession which had gone straight to 
the same point without going all round the 
buildings; this was headed by an unveiled cross 
decorated with palms. In the second pro- 
cession was carried a vessel under a canopy 
containing the consecrated Eucharist repre- 
senting our Lord in a dramatic manner. After 
gestures of reverence, the two processions 
united, the veiled cross was quietly taken away, 
and the procession was headed by the unveiled 
cross while it went to the great west door of the 
cathedral. The reserved Eucharist, carried on or 
in a frame beneath its canopy, was then held on 
high and the procession passed into the church 
beneath it. At the same time a group of boys 
in some high place sang Gloria laus et honor as 
the procession moved into the nave. 

The following description by a medizeval 
writer of the practice in his village is now 
intelligible : 

“In the beginning of the procession the 


4.—PALM SUNDAY GALLERY, WESTON-IN-GORDANO, SOMERSET 


people go out having everyone a palm in their 
hand following the cross which is covered witha 
cloth. ... That which they bear indeed in their 
hands is not properly called a palm, for they 
are the boughs of a sallow tree, but because we 
have no palms growing in this land, therefore 
do we bear them instead of palms. ... Then go 
they forth with the cross until they come to a 
certain place in the churchyard, where they 
stand still, and in the mean season, the priest 
reads the gospel. ... The gospel being once 
done, then goeth the people forth with the cross 
that is covered, and even straightways not far 
from them come other people and the priest 
with the sacrament, which have with them a 
cross bare and uncovered, pricked full of green 
olives and palms. . Ye shall note that there 
come forth certain children before the naked 
cross, singing a certain song, which beginneth 
En Rex venit, Behold the King cometh. . . . After 
the song of the children, the priest goeth forth 
with the sacrament and certain people also with 
the naked cross, until they meet with that cross 
that is obvelated and covered. They are not so 
soon met but the covered cross vanisheth away 
and is conveyed from the company. 

“Then all the whole people enclose 
together with great joy, singing and making 
melody, triumphantly following the naked cross, 
bearing in their hands every one a palm, in some 
places also they bear green herbs in the stead 
of olives... . These things once done then the 
people go into the church doorward, and there 
stand still. Immediately after certain 
children standing upon an high place right 
against the people sing with a loud voice a 
certain hymn which beginneth Gloria laus.... 
At the end of every verse, the children cast 
down certain cakes or breads with flowers. . . . 
These things once done then goeth the pro- 
cession forth until they come to the church door 
which when they come unto it, is barred and 
certain children in the church singing. The 
song being once done, the priest taketh the cross 
in his hand and putteth the door from him with 
it, and so openeth it, and entereth in with a!! the 
other people after him. ... When they are once 
entered into the church, whereby heav°. }s 
signified, then doth all the people kneel c wn, 
the priest pluck up the cloth wherewith the 
crucifix was covered and making it open +? all 
that are present, singeth a certain song, the 
people in the mean season praying and gi ing 
thanks unto God. And so endeth the »r0- 
cession.” 

In Hereford they did things in another » ay. 
The reserved sacrament was taken in the erly 
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COUNTRY LIFE— MARCH 


morning to a church outside the city walls. 
Later the palms were blessed at some side altar 
in the cathedral and the procession went down 
to the other church and returned with the 
reserve:’ Eucharist, entering the west door of 
the cathedral and so on up the nave to the high 
altar for the mass. ; 
In .he average country parish in the diocese 
there wes no church just outside the walls in 
which the sacrament could be deposited. But 
what occ does find in some country churchyards 
in the ‘lereford area, and not elsewhere, is a 
niche i: the base block of the churchyard cross 
(Figs. 2, 3). So one concludes that the pur- 
se of ich a niche was to contain the reserved 
sacram it until it was taken in the procession. 


Accord. g to Hereford use, then, the Palm 
Sunda: >rocession formed up in one body in the 
church ‘here the palms were blessed and dis- 
tribute went to the churchyard cross, took the 
reserve Eucharist from the niche in it and then 
procee | into the church. 


T niches in the cross bases were not 
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universal in the diocese of Hereford, and there 
are one or two over the border in Gloucestershire 
and Worcestershire and several in Monmouth- 
shire. The Gloucestershire examples used to be 
in the diocese of Hereford: Monmouthshire was 
partly in Hereford, partly in Llandaff. There is 
reason to think the use of Hereford was followed 
in the diocese of Llandaff. The churchyard 
cross was used on Palm Sunday elsewhere, 
though not for the same purpose. In many 
parts—e.g. Kent, where the crosses were of 
wood and have not survived—they were called 
Palm Crosses and used in some way in connec- 
tion with the ceremonies. 

To follow the procession on its way to the 
church as has been stated, as it passed in, boys 
up aloft above the door sang the hymn All Glory 
Laud and Honour and threw down flowers— 
probably willow catkins—and cakes on the 
people below. (How the boys must have 
enjoyed it !) 

Where were the boys? In some places on 
the flat roof of the porch, in others behind the 
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battlements of the nave, in others on a specially 
constructed staging. But sometimes there was 
a permanent gallery. Probably the lovely 
minstrels’ gallery, socalled, at Exeter Cathedral, 
was so used. There is another (but opposite the 
door) at Wells. Winchester has a big one at the 
west end of the north aisle. The parish church 
of Great Dunmow, Essex, has a medieval 
wooden gallery over the south door inside. A 
few East Anglian churches such as Mildenhall 
and Worstead have medieval west galleries under 
their towers, all no doubt for the same purpose. 

But the most striking remains of galleries 
for this purpose are in North Somerset, round 
about Weston-super-Mare. There one finds high 
porches, but without upper storeys, so built as to 
contain a small wooden gallery over the 
principal door and not to admit of the floor 
of an upper chamber. The south porch of 
Banwall has its original window almost joining 
the top of the door, while at Weston-in-Gordano, 
Somerset, the little gallery, or rather the base of 
it, still exists (Fig. 4). 


RULES => A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


bus iess. Nevertheless it is not, I hope, an 

imp rtinence for us in this country to say 
that wo were very glad to learn the other day 
that thw American professionals had decided to 
play ti. ir tournaments strictly in accordance 
with the rules of golf. Their dignity as players 
and the dignity of the game will both gain by 
the decision, and there will be the less fear of 
any really essential difference between the 
manner and the spirit in which golf is played in 
the two countries. It is said that the comments 
made here on the subject have had a salutary 
effect. This may possibly be so, but I feel very 
sure that the comments of leading figures in 
American golf itself have had a great deal to do 
with it. Our old friend Mr. Francis Ouimet has 
constantly and courageously expressed his views 
and in no uncertain voice. So more recently has 
our newer friend, Mr. Littlefield, now retired 
from the presidency of the U.S.G.A., whom we 
came to know last summer. 

Anybody who has ever had anything to do 
with the officials of the U.S.G.A. knows how 
strongly they feel on the subject and how 
anxious they are to maintain the best traditions 
of golf. Anybody who has ever played against 
the leading American amateurs has had a 
similar experience. The U.S.G.A. has had in 
this matter a difficult and delicate task, much 
more difficult, I imagine, than we over here 
appreciate, and if, as seems likely, they have 
now brought it to a happy issue, everybody will 


congratulate them. 
* * * 


I is slways a good rule to mind our own 


The professionals will play just as well and 
not one little bit the worse for this decision. 
They duly filed down their iron clubs for the 
recent Ryder Cup match, and Heaven knows 
they played well enough, as we know to our 
cost. Now they will use the legal fourteen 
clubs instead of sixteen. Will anyone dare to 
say that they will not be able to play their best 
with that very sufficient number and without 
the superfluous two? Of course it will not make 
the difference of a fraction of a stroke a round 
to them, They are such magnificent golfers 
that it was a thousand pities that they should 
ever be encouragéd in these breaches of the law. 
MAVVAAAADAAAAAAAADAA 


HIGH SUNSET 


is < snow still holds a glimmer from the west 
i ‘Vhile in the glens and valleys all is grey; 
The Jievce north wind at last has died away: 
By cles, cold silence is the hour possessed. 
Swif' as serene the early night comes on; 
The jv, wan peaks ave a fast-fading frieze 
Soon * holly lost; unfaltering as the sea’s 
The s' idow-tide mounts upwards; day has gone. 
Clouc ss the deep immensity of sky 
Save y long wisps unstirved, dissolving slow, 
Still) sy, sunlit in their station high 
Abou: ie east’s dim purple after-glow. 
ms nt comes on my hill; here is surcease 

rom 


ife’s vain fretting, more than earthly peace. 
W. KERSLEY HOoLMEs. 


And I say ‘“‘encouraged”’ because I fancy they 
were more sinned against than sinning. The 
too commercial spirit of those who promoted 
tournaments and desired to advertise their 
resorts, with the consequent craze for low scores, 
has largely contributed to the undesirable state 
of things. Those promoters can, if they have a 
mind to it, still shave away the rough, put the 
tees forward and so on, and get the really absurd 
scores for which their souls appear to ‘yearn. 
That is their own affair, and very likely they 
too will learn wisdom in time. 

It certainly does not seem very wise to 
regard some fantastically low score as the 
greatest and most resounding honour that can 
be done to a golf course. Over here people 
incline sometimes to run to the opposite extreme 
and to resent an extremely low score as an 
affront to their own particular course. That is 
not very wise either. By all means let a course 
be testing and difficult within reasonable limits, 
and then if a man can go round it in the sixties 
good luck to him! Inordinately to stretch and 
bunker it simply in order to prevent such a hap- 
pening is not reasonable. However, that is 
another story. Whether the course is easy or 
difficult, the great point is that the game should 
be properly played on it in accordance with the 
tules, and that is going to happen. 

* * * 


Those who have never had anything to do 
with rule-making are apt to talk airily of rules 
being toonumerous and too complex and to imply 
that they could get on perfectly well with a much 
shorter and simpler code. It would be an 
idyllic state of things if we could, but I fear it is 
one not to be attained. Such curious things can 
happen, and there will always be players having 
a perverse genius for discovering loopholes and 
setting the most terrific legal posers. If I write 
feelingly on this point it is because I am at the 
moment engaged with the help of other more 
erudite and more industrious colleagues on the 
new draft of the rules which we hope to present 
to the autumn meeting of the Royal and Ancient 
Club, and it is, I trust, no breach of confidence 
to describe it as the deuce and all of a job. 

I have always thought the looking at a 
picture gallery the most exhausting of all human 
enterprises. It makes the legs ache and the eyes 
water; but I am now inclined to award the 
palm to rule-making. One learned colleague 
tells me that drafting an Act of Parliament is 
worse, and I am prepared to take his word for it, 
but rules are hard work enough. It is interesting 
work and one starts on it full of sprightliness and 
concentration, but towards the end of a sitting 
the mind, or what I am pleased to call my mind, 
is prone to wander. There is a family legend of 
my grandfather who, in thinking out some 
scientific problem, would exclaim, ‘‘ Now what 
the devil do I mean?’”’ There are moments 
when I humbly echo his question. 

All may go swimmingly for a while, and 
then the possibility of some horrid concatena- 
tion of circumstances obtrudes itself and 
demands attention. I am often reminded of the 


scene in The School for Scandal in which Crab- 
tree and Sir Benjamin Backbite dispute as to 
the supposed duel between Sir Peter and 
either Charles or Joseph Surface, they cannot 
agree as to which. ‘But what is very extra- 
ordinary,’ says Crabtree, ‘‘the ball struck 
against a little bronze Shakespeare that stood 
over the fireplace, glanced out of the window at 
a right angle, and wounded the postman, who 
was just coming to the door with a double letter 
from Northamptonshire.”’ That ball had, to be 
sure, an unusual and complicated set ef adven- 
tures; but they were simple compared with those 
AAAAAAAAAAAMMA 


BETWEEN ORION AND THE BEAR 
ETWEEN Orion and the Bear 
The two stars hung and glittered there, 
And high above the leafless boughs 
Kept watch on the deserted house. 
Frost filmed the pavement, and my feet 
Re-echoed down the empty street, 
Hastening homeward, where my friends 
Stood sentry at the gable ends. 
Key turned in lock, the light flashed on, 
The starry sentinels were gone : 
Crouched by the small fire’s dying flames 
I pondered on their lordly names. 
Vega, Capella, Aldebaran— 
The half-remembered names began 
To shine like stars, and suddenly 
The one I sought came back to me. 
I dowsed the five, put out the light, 
And bade the Heavenly Twins good-night, 
Who stood, invulnerable, aloof, 
With lifted spears above my roof. 
FREDA C. Bonp. 
AMAAAAAAAAMMAMMAD 


which can befall and have befallen a golf ball, 
as the questions addressed to the Rules of Golf 
Committee can testify. Nobody can think of all 
possible contingencies, nor is it desirable to do so; 
there are circumstances so singular that pro- 
vision cannot be made for them, and they must 
be dealt with when, if ever, they arise. But the 
line is hard to draw. 
* * * 

Moreover, if golf balls can do very odd 
things, so can golfers. I have quoted before an 
old acquaintance of mine, now dead, a good 
player in his day, who on the morning of a 
monthly medal used to practise driving from 
the first tee and, when he had hit a particularly 
good one, elect to begin his round with it. It 
was regarded at his club as ‘pretty Fanny’s 
way,” and no objection was ever raised. Yet 
people who do things which no rational being 
has ever thought of and are subsequently pre- 
pared to argue about them make the law- 
giver’s task a perceptibly less happy one. In 
fact, there will always be certain deeds so 
obviously fantastic that they can only be dis- 
posed of under some general condemnation, as 
being opposed to the custom and tradition of the 
game. The great race of sea lawyers will never, 
I fear, become wholly extinct. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PIGEON PREYED ON 
BY SPARROW-HAWK 


IR,—I was strolling through the 

meadows a few miles up river from 
Christchurch, Hampshire, the other 
day, when I heard a frightened series 
of squeals and saw a bird flutter up 
from the ground, and fall back again, 
several times. I concluded it was 
being attacked by a weasel, and went 
to investigate. 

I was astonished to find a small 
brown hawk with its talons firmly 
embedded in the dead body of a plump 
pigeon, which had been almost com- 
pletely denuded of feathers by the 
struggles of its captor to drag it from 
the grass. The hawk had fallen for- 
ward on to its breast, and appeared 
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quite exhausted, though it kept a 
baleful eye fixed on me until, feeling 
I could do nothing about it, I went 
away.—W. Bruce LaAuRIE, Bourne- 
mouth, Hampshire. 

{The hawk mentioned by our 
correspondent was almost certainly 
a female sparrow-hawk, which can and 
will take a pigeon, though it is a heavy 
task for her. She kills by grabbing 
her prey with her strong needle-like 
talons and squeezing the life out of it. 
With a strong heavy bird such as a 
pigeon this entails a considerable 
tussle, but the hawk generally holds 
on most determinedly.—ED.] 


BEES’ STINGS AS CURE 
FOR RHEUMATISM 
Sir,—It may interest you to know, in 
view of what Major Jarvis wrote in 
Country LiFe recently about the 
supposed immunity of beekeepers to 
rheumatism, that the treating of rheu- 
matism with ‘‘ bee poison” is greatly 
esteemed in parts of Switzerland. 
The patient is not exposed to the 
fury of the bees, but is given measured 
doses of “ bee-poison”’ by hypodermic 

syringe. 

All the patients with whom I 
have spoken on the subject, however, 
have averred a preference for rheu- 
matism to the reaction caused by the 
injections !—CaTHERINE J. LETCHER 
(Mrs.), Chemin de Gué, Petit Lancy, 
Genéve, Switzerland. 


BLACK GUILLEMOTS 
NESTING IN A HARBOUR 
S1r,—Periodically, from November to 
May, about a dozen black guillemots 
or tysties visit the inner harbour at 
Portpatrick, Wigtownshire. They 
may stay for a day or less, and then 





disappear for several days. But from 
May onwards they nest in the holes of 
the harbour walls. 

In view of the accepted belief 
that these birds are shy, this would 
seem unusual, and it would be interest- 
ing to know if there are other instances 
of their nesting so near noisy goings 
on.—Lyn Coram, Portpatrick, Wig- 
townshire. 

[Black guillemots have been 
recorded nesting in holes in the sea 
wall at Port Halbert and Ballywalter, 
and in the stonework of the pier at 
Bangor, Co. Down.—Eb.] 


WARMTH FROM WOOD 
StR,—Many correspondents have writ- 
ten for further information on wood- 
burning stoves to that given in my 
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article of February 20, and perhaps 
the following particulars may be of 
interest. 

The model available in England 
is called the Forester, and the story 
goes that it was flown back from the 
Black Forest in a ’plane returning 
empty. It is 21 inches long inclusive 
of projections, 13 inches wide, and 
21 inches high. One of the long sides 
has the flue outlet and the other a mica 
window through which one can see the 
flame. The stove stands in front of a 
fireplace on the hearth and is fuelled 
at the right-hand end, which has a 
large door containing a draught regu- 
lator of the spinning type. A larger- 
sized model, hinged at the top, capable 
of burning the full-sized cordwood as 
it comes from the forest, would be 
useful. The ash has to be removed only 
about once a week, and is clean to 
handle. 

Any wood, however sparky, is 
safe with these closed stoves, and birch 
and pine burn well. Oak, of course, 
lasts longest, and it may be necessary 
to adjust the fitting of the fuelling door 
as this is not always made sufficiently 
airtight to enable the stove to be shut 
down enough to burn all night. The 
adjustment can easily be made by 
altering the asbestos packing which 
fits inside the door.—MICHAEL 
HawortH-Bootu, Haslemere, Surrey. 


DANGERS OF ELEPHANT 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Sir,—Mr. Nightingale’s article in your 
issue of February 27 about photo- 
graphing elephants in the Sudan omits 
something of such importance to less 
experienced photographers that atten- 
tion ought, I think, to be drawn to it. 

Faced by an interested elephant 


at about twelve yards he knew that 
his life hung by a thread. Even if he 
was covered by a rifle in expert hands 
his luck was remarkable. There is no 
dodging an elephant, even round a 
tree. The tremendous sideways blow 
of the trunk sees to that. 

In that country he was lucky to 
chance on a herd that had not been 
harried by the young Dinka either out 
of bravado or to get them away from 
a water-hole or crops. Even these 
very agile aggressors do not approach 
elephant in the open with their throw- 
ing spears, but are careful to be in or 
very near to high grass into which they 
can leap at right angles to the charge, 
the momentum of which takes the 
elephant well past them. If he or she 
comes back to look for them they will 


Walpole first, saw it shortly before 
March 6, 1780, in the possession of 
Mr. Pennicott, by whom it had been 
received as a legacy from “London 
grandson to him who was partne 
with Wise.” Walpole evidently 
admired it very much, for shortly 
afterwards Mr. Pennicott Presented 
it to him. On November 11 of the 
same year, writing to the Reverend 
William Cole, he refers to “my very 
curious picture of Rose, the royal 
gardner, presenting the first aranas to 
Charles II.” 

It hung in the breakfast-ioom at 
Strawberry Hill and is described in the 
definitive description of Str. wherry 
Hill in Volume IT of the Works of Loyj 
Orford (1798, p. 423) where °¢ men. 
tions that it came to him as a + ift from 





DANKAERTS’S PICTURE OF CHARLES II BEING PRESENTED 
WITH A PINEAPPLE BY ROSE, THE ROYAL GARDENER. (Left) 
AN ENGRAVING (1754) ADVERTISING PINEAPPLES AND OTHER 


FRUITS THEN GROWN AT WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


See letter: Dankaerts’s Pineapple Picture 


have had time to get away or up a 
large tree—but not always.—G. W. 
TITHERINGTON (Major), Brent House, 
Penrith Cumberland. 


DANKAERTS’S PINEAPPLE 
PICTURE 


Sir,—I have always understood the 
house shown in Dankaerts’s picture 
of Charles II being presented with a 
pineapple by Rose, the Royal gardener, 
referred to recently in Country LIFE, 
to be Dorney House, Weybridge, 
which stood beside the River Thames 
and adjoining the Oatlands Estate. 
Two of the names traditionally asso- 
ciated with the picture are thus 
combined, apart from the fact that 
pineapples were being grown com- 
mercially in Weybridge 80 years later. 

In the enclosed engraving of 1754 
a local gardener, who is depicted 
receiving a cornucopia of tropical fruit 
from Knowledge and Labour, assisted 
by the Four Elements, informs his 
customers: ‘Pine Apples raised and 
sold by Henry Scott Gardener, at 
Weybridge, in Surrey where persons 
may be supplied with ripe fruit during 
their season.” 

Mr. Scott was indeed fortunate 
in the length of his season, as he con- 
cludes his exhortation by saying that 
“He has cut ripe Pine Apples every 
week for 15 months Pass’d and shall 
cut untill ye Latter end of Octot’’— 
J. S. GARDNER, Monkwell, Coggeshall, 
Essex. 


HISTORY OF THE SASSOON 
VERSION 

Sir,—The history of Sir Philip 
Sassoon’s version of the pineapple 
picture, about which Lord Harlech 
asks (March 5), is quite clear. Horace 


Mr. Pennicott. At the Strawberry 
Hill sale it appeared as Lot 20 in the 
eleventh day’s sale, and bore on the 
back a label signed by Horace Walpole 
setting out its history. It was pur- 
chased by I. M. Smith for £22 Is. and 
subsequently passed into the posses- 
sion of Henry Labouchére. Sir Philip 
Sassoon obtained it at the sale of Lord 
Taunton’s collection in 1920, and it 
still bears on the back the signed 
description in Horace Walpole’s hand- 
writing. 

Apropos of Lord Harlech’s state- 
ment that the king’s costume is black, 
in his letter of March 6, 1780, Walpole, 
describing the king’s dress in detail, 
says :—“‘He is in brown lined with 
orange, and many black ribands, a 
large flapped hat, dark wig, not tied 
up, nor yet bushy, a pointed cravat, 
no waistcoat, a tasselled handker- 
chief hanging from a low pocket.” 

-F. J. B. Watson, 8, Groom Place, 
S.W.1. 


A KENSINGTON PALACE 
VERSION 
Sir,—In my edition of Evelyn’s Diary, 
a Victorian undated reprint of the one 
published in 1818 and edited by 
William Bray, is a footnote to the 
entry of August 9, 1661, relating to the 
“Queen Pine,” which states that “at 
Kensington Palace is a curious picture 
of King Charles receiving a pine apple 
from his gardener, Mr. Rose, wo 1s 
presenting it on his knees.” Is any- 
thing known as to the whereabor'‘s of 
the Kensington Palace pictur??— 
CHRISTOBEL M. Hoop, Sidest:and, 
Norfolk. 

[We reproduce also a photograph 
of the version of the Dankaerts’s pine- 
apple picture from the collection o Sir 
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Philip Sassoon, and confirm that the 
Dorney ilouse with which it is asso- 
ciated was that at Weybridge and not 
the Dorney House near Windsor.— 
Ep. | 

EFFrCT OF FROST ON 
RHO ODENDRON BUDS 


S.;day gardening is usually a 


S 
a of oy and anticipation, but I 
shall rer smber Sunday, February 29, 
as one ¢ gloom and despair. I spent 
the afte’ <oon cutting open rhododen- 
dron by.» to see how they had stood 
up to @ frost. I found about a 
quarter { my plants affected, the 
interior the buds being completely 
black c 2rown or with little patches 
here an’ “ere. 

y der if a shock is waiting for 
other r Jodendron enthusiasts who 
may as ‘2t not have inspected their 
buds. yng those I found a hundred 
per cé damaged were: fulvum, 
Thomp; 11, decorum, arboreum, Queen 
Wilhel: 1a, Sensation, Avugustinii, 
desquar um; and partly damaged 
were: .2devtt, J. G. Millais, King 
George .d even the late discolor and 
a host c! others. 


M+ thermometer registered 19 de- 





A TREE GROWING OUT OF THE 
TOP OF AN OLD PAGODA IN 
BURMA 


See letter: Tree Rooted in a Pagoda 


grees of frost and that 19 degrees has 
put paid to much of the glory of sum- 
mer, but fortunately it has otherwise 
been one of the best years for buds I 
remember.—GERALD WILLIAMS, M.P., 
Shernfold Park, Frant, Sussex. 


A PAINTED CHURCH 
CEILING 


5IR,— Your recent article on painted 
ceilings prompts me to send you the 
enclosed photograph of the very fine 
ceiling at Muchelney Abbey, in Somer- 
set. Each panel contains an angel 
bearing a scroll with such words as: 
“From the rising of the Sonne,” and 
To the setting of the same.’’ The 
angels are most strangely clad, resem- 
bling Ilizabethan ladies, with wings 
added. The small panels next to the 
wall conventional cherubs and 
the whole is in a setting of blue sky and 
cloud M. W., Hereford. 


VIXEN CARRIED BY 


. LABRADOR 

SIR, One morning in January I saw 
a vixe":, blind in one eye, sitting on the 
_ a large ornamental pool in the 
Sarde 


and held at bay by a labrador 
dog s'anding on the edge not more 
than one yard away but two feet 


above her. On seeing me, the vixen 
jum 1 out on to the bank, and was 
chas 


by the dog into some bushes, 
wher they attacked one another. The 
dog - en picked the vixen up by the 
“0 a carried her to his master’s 
‘ous where he dropped her on the 
lawn The attack recommenced, but 
I we able to hold the dog and the 
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WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES RECENTLY EXPORTED TO 


vixen escaped. The vixen was an old 
one, and the dog about two years.— 
JANE SuTTon (Miss), Green Trees, 
GreenhamCommon, Newbury, Berkshire. 


TREE ROOTED IN A 
PAGODA 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph is of 
a peepul tree growing out of the top 
of an old pagoda near a deserted vil- 
lage in the Northern Shan States, 
Burma. Presumably the tree started 
from a seed lodging in a crevice of 
the masonry at the top of the pagoda, 
which now forms a pedestal to it. 

On examining the tree closely, | 
noticed that its roots, in a tangled 
mass, formed a complete external cage 
enclosing the entire mass of masonry. 
By the time that they had extended 
as far down as the heavy moulding at 
the base, they had tapered to mere 
fibres, and none of them reached to 
ground level.—S. Dawson, The Red 
Lodge, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


LYNN GLASSES 
S1r,—It is strange to see, from the ex- 
cellent article on opaque-twist glasses 
with folded feet in CountTRY LIFE of 
January 30, how the term Norwich 
still persists in descriptions of Lynn 
glasses. There never was a factory at 
Norwich, but the owners of the Lynn 
factory had a depot in Norwich at 
which the Lynn glasses were sold. 

I am indebted to Mr. Francis 
Buckley for the following references 
to the Lynn factory :— 

1693. Francis Jackson and John 
Straw; London Gazette, February 27, 
1693; also Journals, H.C. XI, 707. 

1746-1747. ‘The Proprietors’”’ : 
Ipswich Journal, 17.1.46 and 28.11.47. 

See also my reference in COUNTRY 
LiFE, of November 29, 1946, p. 1015, 
about W. B. Honey’s Glass, issued 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


See letter : Ponies for Export 


It is strange that this tooling 
decoration should have been the 
mark of all glass manufactured at 
Lynn; it occurs even in decanters (see 
Bacon collection now in_ Bristol 
Museum). The folded foot in opaque- 
twist stemmed glasses occurs more 
frequently in Lynn glasses than in 
those from other factories. Hartshorne’s 
“‘reasons’’ why this should be so, 
referred to in your article, may have 
been that he had seen the set preserved 
in the Lynn Museum. The papers of 
the Circle of Glass Collectors have 
further advertisements.—JOHN M. 
Bacon, Leinster Court Hotel, Leinster 
Gardens, W.2. 


PONIES FOR EXPORT 
S1r,—The five ponies in Miss Ether- 
ington’s photograph reproduced - in 
your issue of February 27 are very 
typical of the Exmoor breed, and it 
will be interesting to see how they fare 
in Holland. I have no doubt what- 
ever that they will make light of the 
cold and rather long winters. It will 
be even more interesting to see how 
in succeeding generations this most 
typical pony from our moorlands 
retains its outstanding characteristics 
of type and toughness. 

Attention was drawn by Miss 
Etherington to the characteristic 
mealy nose, which is shown so clearly 
in the photograph. What I think is 
there equally pronounced is the mealy 
eye. All true Exmoor ponies have a 
definite mealy mark running the entire 
length of the upper and lower lids, 
which is called locally (and I think 
very happily) the toad eye. The photo- 
graph hardly shows another marked 
characteristic of this breed, the 


heavily developed mane, which falls on 
either side of the neck, whereas in 
almost all other breeds it falls to the 
off or right side. 





PAINTED CEILING WITH ANGELS AND CHERUBS AT 
’ MUCHELNEY ABBEY, SOMERSET 
See letter : A Painted Church Ceiling 


THE UNITED STATES 


Almost at the time of the ship- 
ment of these ponies from London 
Bridge to Holland, nine Welsh moun- 
tain ponies, a photograph of which is 
enclosed, left Liverpool for the United 
States. These were collected by Miss 
Brodrick at her Coed Coed Estate in 
North Wales. I found when I visited 
them that each was completely typical 
of its breed, which is generally recog- 
nised as being the most beautiful of the 
mountain and moorland group.— 
R. S. SuMMERHAYS, 30, Arterberry 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 


ORIGIN OF THE EXMOOR’S 
MEALY NOSE 

S1r,—Apropos of Miss Etherington’s 
statement that “‘it is thought that a 
Norwegian cross gave the Exmoor its 
mealy nose,’’ among the ponies I used 
to see grazing on Exmoor during the 
1870s not more than five per cent. had 
mealy noses, and I think I can explain 
how they. acquired them. 

At that time a Mr. James 
Quartley, who farmed the large estate 
of West Molland, which included con- 
siderable moorland, set out to improve 
the breed of the Exmoor pony. His 
favourite hack for visiting the various 
parts of his estate was a handsome 
sturdy bay pony called Charley, stand- 
ing about 3 inches higher than an 
ordinary Exmoor, and endowed with 
a striking mealy nose. This Charley 
was mated with his Exmoor mares, 
and it was observed that the progeny 
almost invariably had a mealy nose, 
and naturally was a larger, stronger 
animal than other Exmoor ponies.— 
JosEPH WEBBER, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


AN ANATOLIAN 
CENTENARIAN 


Sir,—After my encounter, last Sep- 
tember, with Sa’ip Veli Oglu of 
Erzinjan (described in your issue of 
January 9), the well-known Istanbul 
journalist, Bay Faruk Fenik, visited 
Erzinjan, and gave a further account 
of the old man in the newspaper Vatan. 
A summary of his narrative may be of 
interest. 

Bay Fenik throws doubt on 
Sa’ip’s 140 years, but allows him 
120-125 years. Even this age would 
make Sa’ip a youth in the year of 
Nizip (1839). I still incline to believe, 
however, that he is the best judge of 
his own age. 

Bay Fenik found the old man in 
his native village of Maghajur in the 
foothills of the Monzur-dagh—whose 
peaks rising to over 10,000 feet domin- 
ate the southern edge of the plain of 
Erzinjan. Sa’ip Veli Oglu declared 
that he owed his long life to the moun- 
tains, the clean air and the pure water. 
During the first fifteen years of his 
married life he lived on herbs, fruit, 
milk and yoghurt (sour milk). 

The whole complex of mountains 
between the two upper streams of the 
Euphrates is famous for the longevity 
and hardiness of its inhabitants. Col. 
Nazmi Sevgen, who spent eight years 
in{the region as a gendarmerie officer, 
relates that centenarians are rather 
numerous in the highlands, and in his 
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book Zazalay ve Kizilbashlar (‘ Zazas 
and Kizilbashis”) gives details of 
several men and women whom he 
believes to be well over 100 years old. 

Sa’ip Veli Oglu remains, however, 
remarkable among centenarians for 
his strong personality and his direct 
and sometimes ruthless philosophy of 
life. “‘In life one must learn to be 
merry,” he told Bay Fenik, and he is 
apparently well known for his merry 
disposition and his gift as a singer. 
“The beauty of his voice,”’ writes Bay 
Fenik, “is beyond dispute and when 
he sang the entire village listened to 
him. When I asked him if he could 
sing me a song he even suggested that 
I should spend the night in his place 
and promised to sing as many songs 
as I wished. Upon my insistence, then 
he started singing a Kurdish song and 
the refrain ‘Memo’ in his song began 
to draw many villagers.”’ 

Bay Fenik continues: “He said 
he was twice sick in all his life and that 
he had never taken any medicines pre- 
scribed to him by the doctor in the 
neighbouring town. When I asked 
him pleasantly if he would like to be 
taken to Istanbul and be married, he 
said : ‘Who could afford to dream of 
such pleasant things? I would get 
married immediately, if only I could 
find a woman who would support me. 
I have been unfortunate where the 
question of marriage is concerned. 
I married twice and both died. Two 
of my four sons died. One is now 60 
and the other 40. Both are ungrateful 
children. They do not look after me.’ 
He also said that one of the main 
secrets of living a long life was not to 
think too much. He added that he 
was not at all sorry when his two first 
sons died.” 

If Sa’ip Veli Oglu is—as he claims 
—140 years old, he must have fathered 
his youngest son in his hundredth 
vear. I believe I am right in saying 
that Old Parr was still an active man 
at that age.—W. E. D. ALLEN, British 
Embassy, Ankara, Turkey. 


WOOD-PIGEONS AND 
FORESTRY 


51r,—A paper on the number of wood- 
pigeons sold for food, published 
recently in The Ibis, suggests that they 
may soon need to be protected. The 
opinions of farmers need scarcely be 
asked, and it may be added that even 
foresters (who regard nearly all birds 
save blackgame as harmless or bene- 
ficial on balance) recognise wood- 
pigeons as enemies. 

The enclosed photograph shows 





A CLAP-GATE AT WESTON 


TURVILLE 
CHURCH, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
See letter: A Buckinghamshire Clap-gate 
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PROTECTION GIVEN TO SEEDS AGAINST WOOD-PIGEONS IN A 
FOREST NURSERY ; 
See letter: Wood-pigeons and Forestry 


the protection which had to be pro- 
vided in a forest nursery for some beds 
sown with beech seed, because of the 
attacks of wood-pigeons between the 
time of sowing and the appearance of 
adult leaves. It seemed almost an 
aggravation of the pigeons’ offence 
that all the trouble and expense of 
providing this cover was necessary for 
a mere month.—MIDLANDs. 


GLADSTONE AT CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL 


Str,—With reference to the letter 
(February 6) that mentions the Glad- 
stone corbel on the south transept of 
Chester Cathedral, that statesman 
is portrayed not in the act of over- 
throwing the Irish Church, but as the 
Pamphleteer (hence the pen, not 
dagger, in his mouth) against the 
Vatican decrees of 1870 (hence, also, 
the papal tiara toppling from his 
vigorous plying of what is, surely, 
another pen, not dagger). These 
pamphlets were published in 1874-5, 
ran into some 300,000 copies, and 


drew replies from Newman and 
Bismarck.—J. A. L. HARDCASTLE 
(Rev.), St. Mary’s Vicarage, 7, Els- 


worthy Road, N.W.3. : 


A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
CLAP-GATE 


Sir,-Apropos of your recent corres- 
pondence about clap-gates, I enclose a 
photograph of a similar 
gate at the entrance to 
Weston Turville church- 
yard, Buckinghamshire. 
This gate is centred on 
a pillar pivoted in the 
ground and in the roof 
and is controlled by a 
weighted chain passing 
over a pulley at the top 
of this pillar and over 
another pulley in the 
pillar at the side.—J. 
DENTON Rosinson, 19, 
Langholm Crescent, Dar- 
lington, Durham. 


RESEARCH IN 
HOPS 


Sir,—In his Farming 
Notes of February 20, 
with reference to criti- 
cism of farmers for not 
doing more themselves in 
the way of research, Cin- 
cinnatus mentions ex- 
penditure on research fin- 
anced by the growers of 
sugar-beet. Your readers 
may be interested to 
know. that the Hops 
Marketing Board, which 
is of course controlled by 
the producers, has agreed 
to contribute up to 
£13,000 between now and 
May 31, 1950, towards 
the establishment and 
maintenance of aresearch 


centre at Wye College. The Institute 
of Brewing will contribute a like 
amount. 

The Hops Marketing Board and 
the Institute of Brewing will bear the 
capital costs of establishing the centre 
and will share with the Ministry of 
Agriculture the costs of maintenance. 
The investigations will cover soils, 
cultivation, varieties, breeding, dis- 
eases, brewing qualities and storage. 

The Hops Marketing 
Board is also sponsoring 
and financing a scheme 
for the propagation of 
certain new varieties of 
hops which are believed 
to be resistant to verti- 
cillium wilt, with a view 
to their being planted 
experimentally on a fairly 
large scale in areas affec- 
ted with this disease.—S. 
R. Attsopp, Chairman, 
The Hops Marketing 
Board, Southwark Street, 
5:2.1. 


WAY TO MONKS’ 
DORMITORY 


Sir,—Although the 
much-worn stairs to the 
dormitory at Hexham 
and the chapter house at 
Wells are favourite sub- 
jects of photography, I 
do not remember having 
seen illustrated the night 
stairs at Bristol, de- 
picted in the accom- 
panying photograph. 
They lead up, worn by 
countless feet, out of the 
south transept in the 
cathedral, formerly the 
Augustinian abbey.—R. 
W., Bristol. 


IRISHMEN ON THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


S1r,—May I make good an omission 
from my letter of January 23 about 
North-West Frontier memorials? 

On the crest of the Margalla Pass, 
between Hasan Abdal and Rawal- 
pindi, stands a great obelisk built to 
the memory of yet another North 
Irishman of the Punjab, the great and 
illustrious John Nicholson. It is by 
far the most imposing of all these 
memorials, and reminds one that such 
was the reverence in which Nicholson’s 
name was held that it was adopted by 
a sect of religious devotees, the 
Nikalseynis. 

The statue to John Lawrence, of 
Ulster, which stands in Lahore, is 
notable in that he is depicted as offer- 
ing to the people of the Punjab a 
choice of sword or pen as the instru- 
ment of their government. Nowadays 
people in England tend to forget that 
the Punjab was not a British con- 
quest, but a voluntary annexation to 





THE NIGHT STAIRS AT BRISTOL 
CATHEDRAL 


See letter: Way to Monks’ Dormitory 























the Crown of Queen Victoria by the 
spontaneous wish of the people, Th. 
two “Sikh” wars were not really 
against the Sikhs, but only againgt , 
section of that nation, headed by thei: 
rebellious barons, who hoped to sei, 
sovereignty after the death of our ally 
Maharaja Runjit Singh. 7 


As for the Moslems of the North 
Punjab and North-West Frontie, 
their attitude to the Manjha Sikhs Was 
that of the peasantry of Munste 
during the South African War, wh, 
were invited by their  recruitiny 
sergeants to “come on and join th, 
British Army and be shooting Pro. 
testants all day long and be paid , 
shilling a day for doing it.”’ 

The Punjab and frontier Moslem; 
were not slow to accept the in vitations 
of the Lawrences and _ John ? icholsoy 
and their handful of Britis: officer 
couched in very similar terms. Heng 
these memorials.—L. V. S. Lacks, 
(Lt.-Col.), Coldhayes, Liss, Hempshive 


FAMOUS NAVAL CHARITy 


S1r,—Surely Mr. L. G. Grirawade js 
wrong in stating in his article Queen 
Anne Silver of the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich (February 27), that th 
naval charity known as the Chatham 
Chest was founded by James | 
Professor Sir Geoffrey Callender gives 
the date of foundation as Dec. 
ember (?), 1588, fifteen years before 
the accession of James I, and Sir 
John Knox Laughton writes : “Lord 
Howard. . . head of the administration 





of the Navy, in 1590, in conjunction 
with Drake and Hawkyns, planned 
and instituted that grand naval 
charity, long known as ‘the Chest at 
Chatham,’ which was _ afterwards 
merged in Greenwich Hospital.”— 
M. G. THomson, The Navy League, 
15, Beacon Hill, N.7. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Doves Nesting on a Bed.—A pait 
of doves are building a nest on 
the top of my four-poster bed. 
I slept in it last night without being 
aware of their presence.—F. D. 
LyatT GREEN, Morgenster, Con- 
stantia, nv. Cape Town, South A/vica. 


Waxwing in Surrey.—On Febr=ary 
23 I saw a waxwing in an apple «ree 
in my garden.—JouHN UsBorneE, Sdy 
Lane Cottage, Windlesham, Surrey. 


Humming-bird Moths About 
in| March.—Humming-bird hawk- 
moths are reported seen in the V ost 
End on March 12, at Alkham, Kent, on 
March 7, and at Chichester, Sussex, on 
March 6.—EpD. 
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NEW BOOKS 
none emmmiemeiahl 


HERE is always something 
sti: ulating about essays in the 
his-ory of art written from the 


Marxist pint of view. They shed light 
on depar ents of life which we might 
be inclin-d to overlook, and if they 
provoke sagreement they are rarely 
dull. W! -n the Subject is Art and the 
Industrie. 2evolution (Carrington, 21s.) 
and the thor F, D. Klingender, the 
essay be. mes all the more exciting. 
Mr. Kliv ender may approach his 
subject i a doctrinaire manner, but 
he is too careful a scholar to go too 
far; anc. he has accomplished an 
importar. piece of research in this 
directior. At times his passion gets 
the bette of him, and we tend to move 
away fro. an examination of the rela- 
tions of 1e arts and the Industrial 
Revolut: to an indictment of 
capitalis ociety in the 19th century. 
However. the main picture is pre- 
sented v. h clarity and skill. 

But iow little was produced, in 
a positive sense, by the Industrial 
Revolution in terms of art. Factories, 


canals a d workers appear in topo- 


graphica| prints and pictures, but with 
the exce-tion of Joseph Wright, of 
Derby, ‘ohn Martin and Turner, few 
artists of calibreresponded to the march 
of industry. Science, it is true, pro- 
duced much of importance in an 
indirect sense in the art of the century: 


but an examination of this theme, 
which would range from Courbet and 
Eakins to Impressionism, lies outside 
the narrower range of the book. So 
much of the effect of the Industrial 
Revolution was indirect. 

Mr. Klingender makes much of 
the alleged debasement of taste in the 
19th century—the result, in manufac- 
tured goods, of the loss of contact 
between the craftsman and his work, 
and of a desire to produce cheap goods. 
Much of what he says is true, but he 
does not stress sufficiently the attempts 
of the manufacturers themselves to 
improve their merchandise, a move- 
ment which occasioned the schools of 
design and the Parliamentary com- 
missions of the second half of the 
century. And are we so sure that we 
are right when we scorn the taste of 
the Victorians? Has not the pendu- 
lum swung in another direction : the 
quality, the comfort, the assurance of 
so many of their productions exert a 
nostalgic appeal at the present time. 

To turn from the debate occa- 
sioned by Mr. Klingender’s pages to 
those of M. Leo van Puyvelde’s sump- 
tuous picture book on the Van Eyck 
altar-piece, The Holy Lamb (Collins, 
63s.), for the Church of St. Baron 
of Ghent is to undergo a different 
experience. The mind is purged, as 
it dwells, even in reproduction, on the 
tender realism of Van Eyck : here deep 
Teverence is combined with a loving 
care for the ordinary aspects of life, a 
pot of flowers, a landscape, a church 
spire, which are shown in plates of 
details : the earthly and the mystical 
are combined without self-conscious- 
ness. In a useful essay, M. van 
Puyvelde describes the history of the 
picture and its meaning, and touches 


on the controversy of its authorship. 
It is a fine tribute to one of the great 
Maste 


nieces of European painting. 
DENyYs SUTTON. 


FOR FISHERMEN 


RE may be some fishermen and 
ts of running water who have 


Ti 


hot rid The Roving Angler (Dent, 
8s. 6}, by Herbert Palmer. It has 
now appeared after almost fifteen 
years, somewhat enlarged’ and em- 
bellis’ <4 with wood engravings by 
Robe: Gibbings. I would urge the 
unini ted to remedy their omission, 
for F vbert Palmer should be num- 
bere’ mong the great who have sub- 
stitu the pen for a rod and written 
_ ‘vers and fishing. His prose 


; Smoothly as a glide on his 
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favourite Wharfe or Swale, and he can 
have few rivals as masters of the art 
of imparting the pleasures of a fisher- 
man to his fellows. He is a humble 
angler, finding, as is proper, enjoy- 
ment in catching small fish whether in 
the Yorkshire dales, where he began 
his fishing and where he returns again 
whenever he has the chance, or in other 
waters to which a restless spirit or 
circumstance has taken him. His 
descriptions are of a high order, while 
he possesses that contemplative nature 
without which fishing loses its 
enchantment. There are scores of 
fishermen who have caught bigger 
fish than Herbert Palmer, but few of 
them can have found, as he has done, 
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make it difficult to read with pleasure, 
though among the lines upon lines of 
type there is to be found much of 
interest and much at which to smile. 
Reminiscences tend to be boring, but 
a little more care in the editing of these 
might have caused the book to be as 
distinguished as are Walter Hodges’s 
black-and-white drawings. 

Major R. C. Simpson, the author 
of Floating the Line to a Salmon (Earl, 
10s. 6d.), has little new to relate. His 
objection to informative gillies is 
misplaced. I learnt much from my 
assistant at Careysville about greased- 
line fishing for salmon, as did Anthony 
Crossley. Roy BEDDINGTON. 


ARCHITECTURE 
HILE the practice of archi- 
tecture is almost at a standstill, 
books on architecture continue to 
multiply. It is a time of making plans, 
far more plans than can ever be 


A DETAIL OF THE KNIGHTS OF CHRIST, AN ILLUSTRATION 
IN THE HOLY LAMB 


so much to be enjoyed from the hills, 
the dales or the little rivers which the 
less circumspect might pass by with- 
out comment. 

Another well-known book, River 
Keeper, by the late John Waller Hills, 
has at last been re-published (Geoffrey 
Bles, 12s. 6d.). It is really the chalk 
stream knowledge of that great water- 
naturalist and keeper of the Houghton 
Club, William Lunn, set down by 
Major Hills. It is very valuable to the 
dry-fly man, who can learn more about 
his craft from this treatise based on 
Lunn’s experience than from any 
other book. Thatisa high compliment 
to Major Hill’s role of raconteur and 
Lunn’s perception. The photographs, 
though correct in detail, seem to one 
bred upon the banks of the Test to 
be lacking in atmosphere. 

Halcyon—An Angler’s Memories, 
by George Brennand (A. and C. Black, 
16s.) will be of most interest to those 
who fish the Tweed and its tributaries, 
the Shiel and its neighbourhood, or 
who know the smaller streams of 
Australia. Very long paragraphs 


realised during the lives of most of us, 
and a time for taking stock. In anew 
volume added to the Home University 
Library, Architecture (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 5s.), Mr. Martin S. Briggs 
has an interesting chapter on 20th- 
century architecture in England. 
Taking advantage of the enforced lull 
in architectural activity, he examines 
dispassionately the theories of the 
functionalists that carried away the 
younger generation in the nineteen 
thirties and reviews, none too favour- 
ably, some of their work in this 
country. Even on their own chosen 
ground their buildings, and in par- 
ticular their houses, can often be 
criticised as far from efficient, as 
dogma-ridden in their own way as the 
works of the Greek revival. 

A new edition of Mr. Frederick 
Etchells’ translation of Le Corbusier’s 
Urbanisme: The City of To-morrow 
(Architectural'Press, 15s.), isa reminder 
that the new gospel still has its un- 
questioning adherents, and only time 
will show whether our post-war archi- 
tecture is to be humanised. At present 
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the tendency is to keep what is called 
modern and what is called traditional 
in watertight compartments without 
attempting a synthesis. But a new 
approach is to be found in The Small 
House : To-day and To-morrow (Crosby 
Lockwood and Sons, 15s.), which Mr. 
Arnold Whittick. has written in 
collaboration with Johannes Schreiner. 
Here the author has abandoned the 
extreme position of the functionalists 
and in a thorough survey of his subject 
attempts a practical reconciliation of the 
ideas of the “experts” with those of 
ordinary man and woman. 

Mr. Briggs’s little book has been 
designed to replace the volume written 
bv the late Professor Lethaby in 1912, 
which has become a classic of its kind. 
Several long quotations from the older 
volume are given, but author and 
publishers evidently felt that to try to 
bring Lethaby up to date would have 
involved too drastic handling of the 
original work. Mr. Briggs has written 
a useful outline, in which Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine architecture 
have less prominence than before, 
more is made of Mohammedan 
influences, and separate chapters are 
devoted to the 20th century and to 
architecture in North America; but if 
Lethaby’s verdicts have been altered, 
and his enthusiasms modified, the new 
book has not the charm of its pre- 
decessor. The author’s neat drawings 
are admirable for their purpose. 

An architectural survey of a more 
melancholy kind is The Bombed Build- 
ings of Britain (Architectural Press, 
25s.), an enlarged edition of the 
book published in 1942, edited by 
Mr. J. M. Richards. The excellent 
notes to the photographs have been 
written by Mr. John Summerson. 

AS. ©. 


ALL ABOUT BEES 


OOKS about beesare of many kinds. 
City of the Bees, by Frank S. 
Stuart (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), is 
in romantic vein. It tells the story 
of a year in the life of a wild colony. 
There is not much that can happen to 
a colony that does not take place 
within what might be described as a 
crowded year of life. But, though 
attacked by robber bees, by wasps, by 
a badger and by disease, the colony 
survives to greet the following spring. 
This is a book that makes pleasant 
reading, and the author may be 
forgiven for the licence he has taken 
in cramming into one year rather more 
incident than is ever likely to happen. 
By contrast, The Ventilation of 
Beehives, by E. B. Wedmore, President 
of the British Bee-Keeper’s Association 
(A Bee Craft Book, 7s.), is a severely 
practical and admirably detailed work 
on a subject of engrossing interest to 
practical bee-keepers. It should do 
much to dispel erroneous ideas that 
still exist on the wintering of colonies, 
Mr. W. Eric Kelsey’s The Spell of 
the Honey Bee(Chapman and Hall, 18s.), 
is a second and revised edition of a 
book that has already been favourably 
commented on in these columns. Itis 
an excellent work, fascinating reading, 
and withal an eminently practical 
and complete bee-keeper’s manual. 
Honey and Your Health, by B. F. 
Beck and Dorée Smedley (Museum 
Press, 12s. 6d.), tells more about 
honey, its history, its chemistry, 
and its uses, than any normal bee- 
keeper ever imagined. First published 
in America, it makes its bow here 
in revised and enlarged form. 
D. T. MacF. 


THE COURSE OF NATURE 


M®*® H.S. JOYCE is more successful 
with pen than with pencil in 
his A Countryman’s Notebook (Art 
and Educational Publishers, 12s. 6d.). 
His account of the ways of birds, 
beasts and fishes he has encountered 
shows that he is a close observer of 
Nature, but his drawings, particularly 
those of buzzards, curlews and a 
dipper, suggest that he has not yet 
acquired the sense of form and line 
necessary to transfer his impressions 
accurately to paper. c. Bw. 
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NEW BOOKS 


. 








ATLANTIC 
ISLANDS 


KENNETH WILLIAMSON 
With a Foreword by 
ERIC LINKLATER 


““Mr. Williamson, by inclina- 
tion a writer and naturalist, is 
thoroughly qualified to describe 
the Faeroe scene, and this he 
does whole-heartedly, simply. 
and with scientific accuracy, 
without a redundant page any- 
where. This book with its 
fine set of illustrations will be 
the text book of the future.” 
—R.M. LOCKLEY (SUNDAY TIMES) 


16s 

A RIVER 
NEVER SLEEPS 
RODERICK HAIG-BROWN 


** Naturalists and anglers will 
have hours of pleasure from 
reading this book, full of good 
writing. It is much more than 
a fishing book, and all who 
begin it will read it with relish 
to the end.” —sSCOTSMAN 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


THE 
HORSEMAN’S 
YEAR 


Edited by Lt.-Col. W. E. LYON 


“The reputation of this book 
is assured both by the contents 
and the manner of production 
of its second number. The 
editor has left out no item of 
importance, and the contribu- 
tors are acknowledged experts. 
The Horseman’s Year is indeed 
a very able summary, and one 
of permanent value as a book 
of reference.”—FIELD 10s 6d 


NEW NOVELS 


AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 
The Bishop’s Mantle 10s 6d 


HAMMOND INNES 
Maddon’s Rock 


LESTER POWELL 
A Count of Six 


8s 6d 


8s 6d 


—— COLLIN 
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HARROW’S HUMBLE 
ORIGIN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. E. D. LABORDE, who is a 
D form master at Harrow, has 

written the School’s history 
in a most attractive book called 
Harrow School : Yesterday and To-day 
(Winchester Publications, 30s.). 

John Lyon is usually spoken of 
as ‘‘the Founder,’ but Dr. Laborde 
gives good reasons for his belief that 
what Lyon did in 1572 was not to 
found a new school but to resuscitate 
one that had existed for a consider- 
able time. In these days when so 
much is heard of ‘‘ vocational train- 
ing,’’ as though it were some new idea, 
it is interesting to find Dr. Laborde 


came in 1837 as _ mathematical 
assistant master. Dr. Wordsworth, 
who was then Headmaster, allowed 
him ‘“‘a capitation fee of a guinea a 
term for each boy in the School, and 
he gave the subject a place in the 
regular teaching hours.’’ So modernity 
marched on. 

The celebrated saying that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won on fhe 
playing fields of Eton might well have 
been ‘‘on the playing-fields of Harrow”’ 
(if one believes that Wellington, 
splendidly single-handed, won the 
battle), for the boy who was to be 
“the Dook”’ narrowly escaped going 
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HARROW SCHOOL : YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 
By Dr. E. D. Laborde 
(Winchester Publications, 30s.) 


DOUGLAS OF THE FIR. By Athelstan George Harvey 


(Harvard University Press. 


London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 22s.) 


THE CIRCUS BOOK. By Rupert Croft-Cooke 
(Sampson Low, 10s. 6d.) 


POWER INSTEAD. By Marjorie Coryn 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 9s. $d.) 
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declaring that Lyons’s aim was “ purely 
vocational.’’ He intended a “‘prac- 
tical training for the Church, the 
legal profession, the offices of State.’’ 
Poorer boys could thus rise “‘by the 
only paths then open to them.’’ 
“Latin and Greek were then the only 
media of learning, and the former was 
still the language of diplomacy and 
of international communication in 
Europe.” 


**NEW-FANGLED SUBJECTS ”’ 


Thus Harrow begins with poor 
boys, Latin and Greek. The story, 
roughly, is of how it became a school 
for rich boys and of how Latin and 
Greek became subjects among many 
others. Neither of these steps was 
taken without much opposition, and 
neither was taken violently. They 
just ““‘happened”’ in the course of the 
centuries. However, the common run 
of townsfolk in Harrow did not see 
their “‘free’’ school go without a good 
deal of protest. As recently as 1811 
some of them brought the matter into 
the law courts. No doubt it was a 
feeling that there was a legitimate 
basis for the townsfolks’ grievances 
that led Vaughan, Headmaster in the 
middle of last century, to set up at 
his own expense a school in which 
local boys could obtain a commercial 
education, including French. 

So the poor boys went, and the 
““modern”’ subjects of teaching came. 
They came, as it were, through the 
back door. ‘‘These ‘extra masters’ 
who taught new-fangled subjects were 
regarded as inferior to the Classical 
masters.”’ They “derived their 
incomes from specific fees charged to 
boys who attended their classes, and 
were not eligible to hold boarding- 
houses.’ J. W. Colenso, who after- 
wards became Bishop of Natal, and 
was involved in a famous theological 
controversy, which left such deep 
feelings that he was hissed when he 
returned to the School years later, 


to Harrow. His brother was there, but 
was removed and sent to Eton because 
of a Harrovian riot, and so Arthur 
followed his elder brother to Eton in 
due course. 

Harrow boys seem to have been 
riot-minded, especially if they dis- 
approved of a new Headmaster. That 
was the trouble this time. They 
vented their spirits by smashing the 
carriage of one of the governors. 
Again in 1805 they resented the coming 
of Dr. Butler. Byron, who was then 
at the School, contented himself with 
writing satires on Butler, but some of 
the boys were for sterner measures. 
“They went so far as to lay a train of 
gunpowder under a passage with intent 
to blow up the new Headmaster.”’ 
They were dissuaded from firing the 
train, but “‘the monitors resigned, the 
key of the school was taken from 
Peachey, the then Custos, the birch 
cupboard was broken open, the Head- 
master’s chair damaged, and a strike 
proclaimed. To check parental in- 
terference the London road _ was 
blockaded and all communications 
stopped.” 

These are some of the cascades of 
a progress not always so turbulent. 
For the most part the academic 
stream flows peaceably enough; and 
Dr. Laborde is to be congratulated on 
the loving care with which he has 
followed it from its far-off source to 
this day when its future stretches into 
a distance at present undecipherable. 


HORTICULTURE PIONEER 


I suppose most people have heard 
of the Douglas fir, and some may even 
have wondered who Douglas was and 
why the tree was named after him. 
The answer is to be found in Douglas 
of the Fir, by Athelstan George Harvey 
(Harvard University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 22s.). 

David Douglas was a poor Scot- 
tish boy, born in 1799, who had little 
formal education but who showed a 





Ready April 
Lucy Walter 


LORD 
GEORGE SCOTT 


The author has handled 4 
difficult task with skiii jp 
writing this defence o: his 
beautiful ancestress, Lucy 
Walter. Lord George Scott 
shows on what slizht 
evidence many of the ch» rges 
brought against her -vere 
based. Illustrated with 7 |alf- 
tone plates. 12s. 6c. net 
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Body and Soul 
JOHN BROPHY 


John Brophy here discusses 
the human being from many 
points of view in the lively 
and stimulating manner that 
made his earlier volume 
The Human Face so successful. 
Body and Soul is illustrated, as 
was its predecessor, with re- 
productions of great master- 
pieces of art. 15s. net 


——GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD-— 








nent 
FABER BOOKS 


Veiled Destinies 
WINIFRED PECK 


A delightful and_ perceptive 
story about a family who took 
paying guests into their country 
house after the war, and of the 
personal problems that devel- 
oped in this diverse a. 





Dreamer of Dreams 
HOLBROOK JACKSON 


Illuminating studies of Carlyle, 
Ruskin, William Morris, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Whitman. 
The author of The Eighteen 
Nineties shows how all were 
influenced both by their times 
and by each other. 16/- 


The Architectural Setting 

of Anglican Worship 

G. W. 0. ADDLESHAW 
and F. ETCHELLS. 


A distinguished writer on church 
history and a church architect 
describe the interior arrange- 
ment of churches, in relation to 
changing forms of worship, 
from the Reformation to the 
present day. A book that will 
delight amateurs of ecclesiastical 
art, and students of history an4 
architecture. Illustrated. 25/- 


Introducing Squash 
D. G. BUTCHE® 


This is the first post-war boc! 
on squash, and it is written b: 
the famous professional. A par- 
ticular feature is the unusua 
series of diagrams showing ste 
by step where the ball shoui 
be directed for almost ever) 
service or shot. Illustrated. 10): 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 
are the publishers 


She Herb 


CF GRACE 
by 
Elizabeth GOUDGE 
Her first novel since 
‘GREEN DOLPHIN 
COUNTRY ’ 


10s. 6d. 


THIS 
DESIR: “3LE RESIDENCE 
by Joce: a PLAYFAIR, 
who wrot the brilliantly reviewed “House in 
—— 8s. 6d. 
ONE 
FOOLI®’4 HEART the second Cots- 
wold novel by 

8s. 6d. 


June WILSON 


2) 
; + oodbye 
| 
| TO LILLY HOUSE 
F The London family novel 
#4] by 
_|M.Hessell TILTMAN 
As real as life and written 


from the heart 
10s. 6d. 
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Ready March 19th | 


A Study of 
Fishes 
By CHAPMAN PINCHER 


The structure and habits of 
fishes exhaustively presented 
in non-technical language with 
emphasis on aspects of interest 
to the fisherman. Profusely 
illustrated by the author. 

15s. net 


Margaret of 
Anjou 
By J. J. BAGLEY 


A scholarly full-length study of 
the remarkable wife of Henry 
Vi against a vivid background of 
the period. Illustrated, 15s. net 


Sydney Horler 


THE MAN WITH THREE 
WIVES 


When Peter Tavistock inherited 
a vast fortune a_ scramble 
started for the Peter matri- 
monial stakes. What happened 
is related with verve and gusto 
in Sydney Horler’s most deli- 
cious romantic comedy yet. 
8s. 6d. net 


Luke Allan 


BLUE PETE AND THE 
PINTO 
Another exhilarating story of 


Slue Pete, the most famous 
cowboy in fiction. 8s. 6d. net 
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passion amounting to genius for plants 
and trees. He was employed by the 
Horticultural Society to make a 
number of explorations. North, south 
and westward from Vancouver he 
journeyed for years in a time when 
there were no roads, when the Indians 
were not always in the best of tempers, 
and when an explorer had often to 
“live off the land.”’ By canoe, on 
foot, or on horseback, he crossed the 
continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. He discovered much besides 
the Douglas fir. There is hardly a 
garden in Europe without the things 
that Douglas first sent across. The 
scented musk, which is scented no 
longer, was one of his discoveries, and 
so was that flowering currant (Ribes 
sanguinea) which no suburban garden 
is without. This is to mention but two 
out of hundreds of things. 


DEATH IN A BULL TRAP 


He also conducted geological and 
meteorological investigations, and 
spent his last days in Hawaii. Here he 
was found dead. He had fallen into a 
pit dug to trap bulls. A living bull 
was in the pit, and Douglas was 
horribly injured. The affair was by no 
means straight-forward. Mr. Harvey 
thinks murder is not to be ruled out. 
He was still a young man when he died, 
though worn out by the exertions he 
had heroically put forth. He was the 
first to discover star-like flowers in the 
grass, and the first to climb forbidding 
mountains. It was said of him: 
“There is scarcely a spot deserving the 
name of a garden, either in Europe or 
the United States, in which some of the 
discoveries of Douglas do not form the 
chief attraction. To no single indi- 
vidual is modern horticulture more 
indebted.”’ 

He didn’t cost the Horticultural 
Society much. Mr. Harvey writes of 
his first exploration : ‘‘ The entire cost, 
including Douglas’s remuneration, was 
under £400.’’ He had been away for 
three years! ‘‘One species of shrub 
alone, it was said, justified the entire 
expense of the expedition—the beauti- 
ful red-flowering currant, which soon 
embellished the gardens of Europe.” 

After the return from this first 
journey, the honours accorded him 
seem to have gone a little to Douglas’s 
head; but on the whole he was a well- 
balanced person who must have been 
extraordinarily self-reliant to survive 
the conditions he imposed on himself. 
Mr. Harvey has told his story well. 
It is another reminder of what horti- 
culture owes to its pioneers. The 
author, an American, makes one small 
“‘slip-up.’’ He speaks of the Horti- 
cultural Society’s garden where 
Douglas found his seeds ‘‘ pushing up 
their stems among the smoke and 
grime-laden atmosphere of their new 
habitat.’’ Surely conditions weren’t 
like that at Chiswick in the twenties 
of last century. 


A HISTORY OF THE CIRCUS 


Rupert Croft - Cooke has 
assembled a pleasing miscellany called 
The Circus Book (Sampson Low, 
10s. 6d.), full of pictures, stories in 
fact and fiction, all bearing on the ever- 
lastingly fascinating subject of the 
circus. There are circuses and circuses: 
the static entertainment in a hall and 
the ‘‘tenting show,’’ which is here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. There is 
the circus in its grandiose financial 
manner, earning fortunes for its pro- 
moters, and there is the ramshackle 
touring affair in which a few people, 
usually of the same family, keep body 
and soul together with luck. All these 
sides of the matter are represented here. 

It is surprising, when you come to 
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read of it, how much the circus is a 
family matter. There are names in it 
that persist through generations; 
there are inter-marriages; there are 
large families in which every child is 
trained to ride or fly on a trapeze, to 
tame animals or bear a hand in one 
way and another. Some of them start 
from small beginnings. The great 
Sanger business, for example, began 
when James Sanger, a man pressed 
into the Navy, a fighter at Trafalgar, 
where he was wounded, invested £10 
of his pension in a peep-show. His 
son, Lord George Sanger, bought 
Astley’s celebrated circus. This is a 
most readable book that Mr. Croft- 
Cooke has got together. 


NAPOLEON’S FATEFUL 
MONTH 


Miss Marjorie Coryn’s_ novel, 
Power Instead (Hodder and Stoughton, 
9s. 6d.), is based on Goethe’s saying : 
“‘Napoleon went out to seek virtue; 
it was not there, and he took power 
instead.’’ We are shown the young 
general, back from Egypt, anxious to 
bring order into the chaotic life of the 
nation. It must be done without force. 
All must be legality. The book deals 
with the events of one month, and ends 
with “power instead.” 

Miss Coryn writes with a sparkling 
vivacity which cannot, however, con- 
ceal from us that every person she 
presents is a ‘“‘type” rather than a 
breathing being. The young general, 
aloof, moody and enigmatic, surveys 
them all and comes quickly to his 
decisions about them. If they were 
all as they are presented here, this 
should not have been too difficult. 
Fouché is the eternal police spy, 
Josephine the eternal flirt, Talleyrand 
the eternal political fox, Barras the 
eternal sybarite, and so forth. If only 
one of them had for only one moment 
deviated from ‘“‘type”’ it would be 
more possible to accept them. But 
they are caught eternally in one mood, 
like flies in amber. 

Nevertheless, Miss Coryn conveys 
acceptably the stir and flutter of those 
days when Europe stood at one of the 
forks of destiny. She has set her stage 
with great skill and has given her 
actors some good lines. But the actors 
themselves are too obviously playing 
“character parts.”’ 


&. 
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IN THE COUNTRY 


MONG the more notable of recent 
books about the country is Miss 
C. Fox Smith’s Country Days and 
Country Ways (F. Lewis, Leigh-on-Sea, 
18s.), a collection of verses and essays 
about the countryside, illustrated with 
sketches by E. A. Cox. Miss Fox 
Smith is a desultory writer, often turn- 
ing aside from her theme to explore 
some inviting by-way, and this dis- 
cursiveness, together with her iimpid 
style, is half the charm of her essays. 
In them, and in her verses, she recap- 
tures the sights and sounds of the 
countryside with an ease and a vivid- 
ness that many writers about the 
country might envy 
Few, if any, living writers know 
more about the chase, especially as 
conducted by the unorthodox methods 
of poaching, than Mr. Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald. In It’s My Delight (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) he gives 
one the fruits of his long and wide 
experience of hunting the hare, of 
poachers, mouchers, lurchers, rabbits, 
pheasants, partridges and the rest. 
What he has to say about the need for 
bringing the game laws up to date and 
passing a new and straightforward 
Wild Birds’ Protection Bill should be 
tread by everyone interested in the 
countryside and its wild life. The 
book is illustrated with agreeable 
drawings by Mr. Watkins-Pitchford. 
ys Ke A, 
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YOU MUST PLACE 
YOUR ORDER NOW 


BARBARA 
CARTLAND’s 


The Years of 
Opportunity 


29 illustrations 18s net 
Just Published 


A WORK OF ESPECIAL 
INTEREST TODAY 


WILFRID T. F. 
CASTLE, M.A. 


The story of Syria and Palestine 
from 1000 B.c.—1945 A.D. 


Syrian Pageant 


“Mr. Castle ... marshals a mass 
of facts in fascinating form ”— 
Sunday Mercury 


With 16 illustrations and a map 
21s net 


WIDELY REVIEWED AND 
COMMENDED BY THE 
PRESS AND B.B.C. 


STEPHEN 
WILLIAMS’s 


comprehensive work on all aspects 


of the Opera 


Come to the Opera 


Ist Edition nearly exhausted 
12s 6d net 
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MASTERS OF THE 
MODERN SHORT STORY 
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WINNING NEW 
in British-built Farm Machinery 


CONFIDENCE 








ARTIFICIAL MANURE DISTRIBUTOR 


With features of superiority that will appeal to every user of artificials. 
Sows evenly, broadcasts Grain, Clover and Grass Seed. Easily cleaned, 
no corrosion, no waste. 


The range of equipment now being manufactured in the Manchester 
plant of Massey-Harris is winning new confidence in British-built farm 
machinery. In lightness combined with strength . . . in quality, efficiency 
and durability, these British-built Massey-Harris units are the equal 
of any in the world. In the field of implements and replacements, the 
British farmer can today, safely and confidently, “ Buy British ” 
Massey-Harris are manufacturing in Great Britain a wide range of 
equipment including the famous Self-propelled Combine Harvester. 
See your Massey-Harris dealer first — whatever your farm machinery 
needs may be. 
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THE BULB SPECIALIST OFFERS YOU 


PEONIES, sweet scented double, 1/9 each, 21/- per doz. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES, Helleboris Niger, 4/- each,"45/- per doz. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY,fstrong crowns, 11/<Zper 50, 20/- per 100. 


BEGONIA, double, in 8 colours, 9/- per doz., 70/- per 100 | 
GLOXINIA, named varieties, I/- each, 10/- per doz. j 


ASPARAGUS, Connovers Colossal, 2 years old roots, 21/- per 50, 


40/- per 100. 
GLADIOLI, top size named varieties, 3/- per doz., 24/- per 100. 


MIXED GLADIOLI and PRIMULINUS, all flowering this year, 8/- per 


50, 15/- per 100 


Large stocks of 


HERBACEOUS and HARDY 


PERENNIALS, 
DAHLIAS, etc. 
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FARMING NOTES 





RATIONS FOR PIGS AND 
POULTRY 


should be able to announce a 

generous revision of the rations 
allowed for pigs and poultry. Ship- 
ments are already arriving of the 
Russian coarse grains, and, although 
the quantity of this first purchase is 
not big and will no more than make 
good deficiencies in our own grain 
crops last season, this supply has 
enabled the existing meagre rations to 
be maintained. There is now the early 
promise of bigger shipments from 
South America and later on some more 
to come from Eastern Europe. These 
supplies should allow the restoration 
of the pig and poultry rations to at 
least where they stood in 1945. For 
the sake of the housewife, as well as 
the producer, who is denied the chance 
to earn a full living, an early start 
must be made on the re-expansion of 
pigs and poultry. Output of eggs 
delivered to the packing station has 
fallen by 13 per cent. in the past year. 
Against this the numbers of fowls on 
farms have been increasing slightly. 
It seems commonsense when the 
revision of poultry rations is made that 
additional egg output will be marketed 
through the packing stations. No 
doubt Mr. Williams has this point well 
in mind, but his department has been 
obsessed with the practical difficulties 
of achieving this link between poultry 
rations and production for sale through 
the recognised channels. 


GS ae the Minister of Agriculture 


Domestic Poultry-keepers 
_ people, it is true, are keep- 
ing hens in their gardens and 
thereby performing a very useful ser- 
vice by providing for themselves a 
more sustaining and varied food than 
they can get on official rations. The 
more this kind of enterprise can be 
developed the better for everyone, but 
it will no doubt be the main concern 
of Government departments to direct 
the extra feeding-stuffs to commercial 
producers, whose eggs go on to the 
official ration. I see that domestic 
keepers who want to get balancer meal 
in the future must apply again to the 
local food office taking with them food 
ration books, from which they will 
surrender the shell-egg registrations, 
in order to obtain feeding-stuffs ration 
cards for their birds. This is the occa- 
sion, too, when those who have sur- 
rendered their shell-egg registrations 
can get them restored if they are not 
satisfied with the performance of the 
birds they keep, or if they do not con- 
sider that their neighbour who keeps 
hens for them and takes their shell-egg 
registrations is giving them a square 
deal. But there will be few who will 
want to go out of domestic poultry- 
keeping at any rate until such time as 
the ordinary ration of eggs is more 
plentiful and better in quality. 


More Breeding-Sows 
NE of the few cheerful notes in the 
quarterly returns of farm live- 
stock is the increase in the number of 
breeding-sows. Several of my friends 
I know are keeping three or four sows 
now so as to have a first-class nucleus 
from which to expand production as 
soon as they can get more feeding- 
stuffs. Probably we have to-day a 
higher proportion of pedigree animals 
among our sows and gilts than ever 
before. While feed is short and pig 
numbers have to be kept at a minimum 
it is commonsense to devote what there 
is to the best stock that can be bred. 
There are special advantages that the 
owner of registered pedigree pigs can 
get; he is allowed with the permission 
of the A.E.C. to retain part of the 
barley he grows for feeding to pigs. 


Potash Again Short 
T is disappointing to those of us 
who farm land which is naturally 
deficient in potash to find that the 
fertiliser compounders are having to 


cut the proportion of potash. W, 
were promised that there would 
plenty of potash this spring to meet qj 
needs, and at a time when a suprem, 
effort is being made to grow ‘he extn, 
big crop of potatoes this ingredient js 
particularly needed in full supply, |; 
is not clear quite what has h»ppened, 
but it seems that shipments fron 
Palestine have been delay d. \j 
doubt the movement of th= Britis, 
Army from Palestine, as we)! as the 
oranges, have clogged the por s and w 
monopolised shipping that th = potas) 
has been left there instead of reaching 
our farms by now. We have relied » 
much on Palestine for our potash jp 
recent years that the comin chang 
in that country’s status will h- ve to be 
watched carefully to make <ure that 
we continue to get potash frcm there, 


Ploughing-up Claims 


SEE that landowners who think 

they have a claim for compensation 
on the: ploughing up of permanent 
grass land in compliance with war 
agricultural committee orders can now 
put their claims to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. In the early weeks of the 
war a promise was made that some 
compensation would be paid for los 
of value where extra good grass land 
was converted to tillage. Obviously 
some fattening pastures in Leicester. 
shire come into this category. They 
have grown good crops of grain since 
1940, but there are fields which are not 
suitable for rotational cropping and 
much should be sown down with per- 
manent pasture seeds mixture. The 
compensation now offered is limited 
to these particular cases. Payment of 
compensation will not be made until 
the work of re-sowing has been satis- 
factorily completed. Evidently it is 
not the Government’s intention at the 
present time to consider all compensa- 
tion claims simply on the basis that 
permanent grass land is worth more 
than tillage grown. The tenant who 
has the rights in a permanent pasture, 
because he had sown it down with the 
consent of his landlord, will, of course, 
be treated in the same way as if it 
were the landlord who was making the 
claim. One field on my farm was a 
good permanent grass, worth a rental 
of 45s. an acre in 1939. This was 
ploughed in 1940 and since has come 
into the arable rotation of the farm. 
Even at present money values the 
rental of this field could hardly be 
assessed at more than 30s. an acre. 
But within the narrow terms of the 
Ministry’s offer of compensation I do 
not fancy my chances of persuading 
the A.E.C. that this field should be 
restcred to permanent grass and that 
I am entitled to compensation for the 
difference in rental value. 


Travelling Scholarships 


oe scholarship for 
Scottish farmers is now being 
offered by the Nuffield Foundation, 
which already provides travelling 
scholarships for practical farmers of 
England and Wales. Those selected 
for scholarships are given the oppor 
tunity for six months to visit countries 
abroad so that they can study at first: 
hand the farm methods that might 
usefully be applied here. The value 
of these scholarships is suffic'ent t0 
carry the holder through «| the 
expenses involved while he is sway. 
Indeed, the N.F.U. are supportixg this 
scheme to the extent of promis'ng t? 
finance arrangements for the <*re of 
the holder’s farm while he is avy by 
putting in a temporary mane ¢F % 
paying a neighbour, or one of th: farm 
men, to look after his farming in “rests 
for the six months. Full particu rs of 
the scholarships can be obtainec ‘rom 
the Secretary, Nuffield Found «100 
12, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1 
CINCINNATUS. 
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th. Commons and is now before 
changes the whole rating 
of England and Wales. 
with the prime object of 
uniformity of rates, it 
the present system of valua- 
aich assessments are based 
le values and adopts an 
ew one. Under the new 
ing-houses are classified in 
ips for rating purposes: 
ises and flats built since 


H® Local Government Bill of 
| 19/7, which has passed through 


the Lorc:, 
procedu 
Designe: 
achievit 
abandor 


ate houses, other than flats, 
built sive 1918 that are within the 
rateable value limits to which the 
Rent Reotrictions Acts apply; and all 
other hoses and flats. For the first 
group, t * gross value for rate assess- 
ment is 1» be 5 per cent. of the hypo- 
thetical cost of building in 1938, plus 
5 per co. of the value of the site in 
that yea”; for the second, 5 per cent. of 
the hypothetical cost of building in 


1938, plus 5 per cent. of the current site 
value; 21d for the third group, the 
1939 rentable value of the property. 


EQUALISATION GRANTS 


NOTHER feature of the Bill is the 
A new system of Government grants 
to the poorer local authorities. Where 
the financial resources of County and 
County Borough Councils are below a 
certain minimum, the Bill provides for 
the payment of equalisation grants by 
the Treasury in place of the existing 
“block” grants. The “minimum”’ is 
based on the average rateable value 
per head of the ‘‘ weighted’’ popula- 
tion of England and Wales. In the 
case of local authorities the ‘‘weighted”’ 
population is the actual population 
plus the number of children under 15 
years of age. For a county authority 
the formula requires complicated 
calculation involving also the road 
mileage of the area. 


ASSESSMENT BY INLAND 
REVENUE 
HE existing procedure by which 
all valuation for rates is carried out 
by the local authority is abolished and 
the work of making out valuation lists 
transferred to the Inland Revenue. In 
this way the Bill aims to avoid dis- 
crepancies between the assessments of 
similar properties in different parts of 
the country. The intention is sound, 
but this centralisation will impose 
an additional strain on the Valuation 
Department of the Inland Revenue, 
which is already severely taxed by the 
operation of the Agriculture Act of 
1947, and will be still further com- 
mitted with the coming into force of 
the Town and Country Planning Act. 
The valuation of ‘special pro- 
perties” consisting of theatres, 
cinemas, music-halls, greyhound tracks, 
hotels and licensed premises, exhibi- 
ons, tramways, docks, water and gas 
undertakings, factories, warehouses 
and other industrial premises, collieries, 
mines, brickworks and _ quarries, 
demands specialised knowledge and 
the average local valuation officer has 
had little experience of such work. Itis 
probable, however, that the services of 
private firms of rating surveyors will be 
retained to carry out this work. 


STATE VALUES STATE 


PROPERTY 
A SUBSTANTIAL departure from 
th present law is that the 


owner or occupier of a property may 
object to a draft valuation list in 
tespec. of his or her property only. 
Hitherto, if a neighbour or other 
intere:ed party considered that a par- 
‘cula property was undervalued and 
that, es a result, the owner was not 


benz ; a fair share of the rates, they 
a. id the right to object. Under 
n 


’ Bill it seems that neither they 
nor t! > local authority itself have any 


.held in fee simple free of rent. 
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BID FOR UNIFORMITY 
OF RATES 


such powers. This means that the 
local authority, as the recipient of local 
rates, cannot object if it considers that 
an assessment by the State of its own 
property is too favourable to the State 
as ratepayer. 


SEATING RIGHTS IN THE 
ALBERT HALL 
OX No. 5 on the loggia tier of the 

Royal Albert Hall has been sold 
by auction for £2,100. It contains 
eight sittings, and each sitting is 
subject to a seat rate of £3a year. The 
sale is subject to the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion dated April 8, 1867, and supple- 
mental Charter. The holder of the 
box has the right to let it, except for 
a very few occasions, at any price he 
or she can get for it, whenever the 
Hall is open. 

The auction was held by Messrs. 
H. E. Foster and Cranfield, and the 
sale confirms the opinion recently 
expressed by a legal correspondent 
that the right to a seat in the Hall is 
“a form of property.’”’ It has been 
suggested that ‘the original grantees 
having passed away, their successors 
in title lack at least a moral claim and 
retain only a shadowy right.’”” When 
the Hall was opened by Queen Victoria 
in 1871, a small part of the cost of the 
building had been defrayed by the 
payment of £38,000 by the building 
contractors for the right to a certain 
number of sittings. The contractors 
reimbursed themselves by selling the 
rights, and such sales implied no time- 
limit on the tenure. 

In recent years the market value 
of seating rights at the Albert Hall has 
increased owing to what Victorians 
would have regarded as an unseemly 
intrusion, to wit, “glove fights.” If 
the existing ownership of seating rights 
were extinguished, compensation 
would have to be paid, and it is clear 
thata large sum would have to be found. 


LATE LORD HAREWOOD’S 
IRISH ESTATES 
HE executors of the late Earl of 
Harewood have given instructions 
for the sale by auction of the Portumna 
estate, Co. Galway. The property 
extends to about 1,400 acres and is 
The 
ground rents and rack rents of the 
greater part of Portumna village, and 
rents out of the town of Loughrea, are 
included in the sale, which is in the 
hands of Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
McCabe, Dublin. Tenants of the 
estate will have an opportunity of 
buying rents before the sale. 


SOMERSET ESTATE TO BE 
SOLD 
TOWEY FARM, an estate of 1,616 
acres, about five miles from Mine- 
head, Somerset, is offered for sale by 
Mr. Eric W. Towler, through the 
agency of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, acting in conjunction with 
Messrs. James Phillips and Son, of 
Minehead. The estate has been 
farmed as a single unit carrying a 
herd of 250 Attested Ayrshires, Devon 
beef cattle and Devon closewool and 
Suffolk sheep. The chief residence is 
an enlarged and modernised farm- 
house with stabling for hunters and a 
swimming-pool. The principal build- 
ings at one of the farms are fitted with 
grain and grass dryers and up-to-date 
milking and refrigerator plants, and 
were the subject of illustrations in a 
Report published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1945 to advise on the 
layout and design of farm buildings. 
Other features of the estate, 
which is for sale privately, as a whole, 
with vacant possession, are a. bailiff’s 
house, three homesteads, including a 
Queen Anne farm-house, and 16 cot- 
tages, mostly fitted with electric light 
and baths. PROCURATOR. 
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upon the Mark I, Series I, but 
you will agree that the new Series II 
has done it. The most important change 
is the additional power, increased to 
38/40 B.H.P.—without increase in 
engine speed. In line with this, there is 
strengthened transmission to carry the 
extra power, and a larger clutch to 
transmit it. 

There are five other improvements 
that you have wanted. (And we 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
farmers whose practical experience and 
comments guided us.) ~ 


DELIVERIES: Please send your order for 
the Field -Marshall Series II as quickly as 
possible. Only proper assessment of your 
requirements will enable us to give preference 
to the needs of Home Food Production, and 
to allocate at the same time the largest avail- 
able number of tractors to Overseas Markets, 
where an ever-increasing demand for these 
machines has to be met. 
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5 OTHER 


IMPROVEMENTS 


1 New and improved Braking 
System. 


2 Improved Bearings. 
3 Better Engine Cooling. 


4 Bigger Rear Tyre Section— 
increased to 13 x 28”. 


5 New and more comfortable 
Driving Seat. 


The price remains the same as for the 
Field-Marshall, Series 1~i.e., 597:10:0 
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HIS summer you will have 

a crépe frock or suit in wool 
or rayon, and wear the swirl- 

ing midcalf skirt over a rustling 
petticoat ruched at the hem, or 
allow the white embroidered flounce 
of your white lawn petticoat to 


show. Your small straw hat will 
perch straight on top of a fringe and 
tie on with bright tulle under the 
chin and be trimmed with flowers. 
Or, if this youthful aspect is beyond 
you, you will choose a slim crépe 
frock draped across to fall in a 
cascade of drapery and wear it with 
a large cartwheel of straw worn 
tilted to one side in the manner of 
Mrs. Siddons; or a slim suit of crépe, 
linen, or marocain, either plain, 
polka dotted or in an unobtrusive, 
abstract pattern, with a cut-away 
jacket, sometimes a wide sun-ray 
pleated skirt and a wide-brimmed 
sailor worn straight, either white or 
straw-coloured. The tulle, masses of 
flowers, frilled petticoats reflect the 
general exuberant atmosphere in 
fashion. 

Debenham and Freebody held 
the first big fashion parades for nine 
years during the last week in 
February, and showed a compre- 
hensive collection of clothes, includ- 
ing many charming summer outfits, 
tailor-mades, furs, sports clothes 
and glamorous ball dresses. Taffeta 
dinner dresses rustled in full and 
ballet length, or were in crépe, when 
they were draped and ankle-length. 
The hats, small or large, were worn 
straight on top of fringes and bangs, 
trimmed with gay flowers and tied 
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THE NEW ORDER 


on with spot veiling. Small, medium and cartwheels, all had veils, 
Chintz-like cottons with immense roses and foliage massed on white 
grounds made excellent hot-day suits with plain three-quarter sleeves 
on the simple jackets and a flare in the back of the smart skirts. Dresses 
in the same lively print have full panniered skirts with deep horizonta] 
tucks at intervals, are gathered to tight waistbands and button down 
the front. They make two of the smartest summer outfits in London, 
and, incidentally, are exceedingly modest in price. For cooler days in 
town, Debenhams show navy and white wool crépes with full gored 
skirts piped with white piqué at the hem and jaunty bolero or jumper 


, tops touched with white, or with slim skirts and longer, sleeker jackets, 


Printed crépes in neat patterns have a cascade of drapery falling from 
the left hip to the hem. Others look more tailored, when they are 
generally a two-piece, a jacket and straight skirt thirteen inches from 
the ground, or form a simple slim dress in two tiers under straight 
hiplength jackets which make a third. For young girls, identical navy 
and white crépe dresses have their mid-calf skirts gathered on at hip 
level and a narrow band of embroidery inserted above the hem, more 
on the sleeves and yokes, white on navy and vice versa. The white was 
shown with a navy mushroom hat, Dorothy bag and pumps; the navy 
with white accessories. 

For the girl’s coming-out dance, there is a picture frock in 

(Continued on page 598) 


Photographs : CouNTRY LIFE Studio 


(Left) Camel coat with 
raglan sleeves, deep cuffs 


and 


a full 
Aquascutum 


back. 


Cardigan and pleated dress in honey- 

comb wool jersey in green-grey 

smoke pearl buttons from the W »!sey 
spring collection 


(Left) Diagonal tweed suit with 
short fitted jacket and fall gored 
skirt. Aquascutum 
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Spring Coat in worsted 
shower proof gabardine, 
with swirling skirt... 


Ma bevy of colours. 


a 


AS" A MODELS LTD (wholesale) 27-28 Eastcastle Street, London, W.|! 


CLASSIC TAILLEUR 


superbly tailored in fine suiting . . . black, 
navy or brown. Hip sizes: 38; 40; 42. 
(18 coupons) £21.19 .6 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge. 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 SLOane 3440 
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stiff white moiré with tight bodice, tiny 
fichu sleeves and a boat-shaped décolleté 
bordered with a ruche which crosses over 
the back on the shoulders and again at the 
waist and is filled in between with white 
tulle. For the sophisticated mama, a full- 
length cape in eau de Nil georgette is lined 
with gleaming gold lamé worn over a dress 
of the same, its deep, fitted waistband 
starred with gold and its high neck 
finished by a sparkling dog collar. 

Debenham’s parade ended with a 
bride and her maids. The bride’s dress in 
gold and ivory lamé was cut on slim 
Princess lines fanning out at the hemline 
with a huge foaming veil of tulle held by 
a tiara of white orchids and roses. One 
of the maids was in pale pink and ivory 
brocade, the other in aquamarine and 
ivory, equally pale, with full skirts and 
fichu tops, and they wore wreaths of white 
roses. 


USTLING petticoats were a great 
feature of this show. Under dark 
day clothes, they were shown in navy 
taffeta with a ruche of bright plaid ribbon 
on the hem, or in cyclamen ruched with 
violet. White taffeta was flounced and 
scalloped and had minute pale blue ribbon 
or black velvet bows dotted at the head 
of the flounce. The petticoats were gored 
to tiny waists, where they are threaded 
with narrow elastic and they button at the 
back, exactly like the Edwardians’. 
Tartan slacks made a dashing item 


among the beach clothes, worn with hip-length “‘Sloppy Joe” jackets in 
flannel. Fur coats had deep shawl collars, reminding one of a Ouida 
novel. Moleskin worked horizontally was a novelty on a long, full- 
skirted waisted coat. An elegant jacket in natural Canadian mink was 
cleverly dovetailed into the tight waist, the skins narrowing to the 
waist, then broadening to make the full basque. 

The longer skirts have had a galvanising effect on shoes; the balance 
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Felt for a tailor-made from the Town and Country 
collection designed by Hugh Beresford and on sale in 
shops throughout the country 


has shifted so radically that shoes have changed in a startling manner. 


Heels up to three and a quarter inches 
high are being shown on all manner of 
fancy strap sandals, also with one-bar 
slippers. High fronts or high backs are 
shown on pumps. Smoke greys 
revived; so is bronze, both for d 
afternoon and cocktail slippers, Rayne 
make a slipper with a draped front jn 
a bronze kid that is as supple as silk, ang 
they give it a very narrow ankle strap 
that knots in front. Bronze pumps 
appeared at the London shows with the 
coppery-coloured ballet skirts in faille 
Grey is mostly shown for high-fronted 
walking shoes with rolled black paten 
binding. Gold snakeskin is a nove 
shown by Lilley and Skinner for an even, 
ing sandal. They also feature ' 
bootees in satin and velvet, and Tne 
have made for them wonderful Cin“ erej}, 
slippers in fine white nylon mes!. coy 
bined with silver kid. These are st appe¢ 
across the front and cut high up the «nh 
bone. Elastic is inserted so that ons slip 
into the slipper from the top. Low-heele 
shoes are mostly reserved for spo~(s, fo 
summer sandals, for country and ='s0 fo 
strapped sandals in black suéde fo: weg 
ing with the ballet-length dance fro>ks } 
the girls. 

Caramel and café au lait are colour 
that appear again and again in the she 
collections and also for veiling and trim 
ming on crisp straw sailors, where the 
match up to the accessories to a tailor 
made. These colours are also featured 


throughout the collection shown by Victor Stiebel at Jacqmar for } 
private clients. He has designed some fluid afternoon crépes and diane 
dresses in georgette in caramel, and used the brighter coppery colour 
for stiff silks with full skirts. 

An afternoon silk jersey frock by Hardy Amies is carame 
coloured; the immensely full skirt is all tiny gathers with a folded 
basque, also gathered so fully that it ripples as one moves, 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 945 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 945, Country LiFe, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on the morning of Wednesday, March 24, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 





Romantic — Enchanting 
Where Freedom}IS Freedom 
This year come to the land 


of the mountain and glen— 
and make it a memorable 





holiday of your own choice 
— quiet and remote — or 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing (sea 
loch and burn), Boating, 
Bathing, Sailing on _ en- 
chanted seas—the holiday 
land where all dreams come 
true. Scenery unsurpassed 
in Europe — where every 
cairn marks a stirring tale 
of other days. 


OBAN, MULL, 
STAFFA and IONA, 
FORT WILLIAM 
and INVERNESS, 
SKYE, TIREE, 
LEWIS, HARRIS, 
the UISTS, BARRA 


and many more. 


Write for Illustrated Folder E26 to : 
DAVID MACBRAYNE LTD. 


CLYDE HOUSE, 44, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 
London Office: 277, REGENT STREET, W.I. 
Also accredited Tourist Agents. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 944. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of March 12, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Paraphernalia; 10, Empress; 11, Stumble; 12 and 13, 
King Henry; 14, Bari; 17, Rascals; 18, Meander; 19, October; 22,Rebecca; 
24, Hand; 25 and 26, Apple cart; 29, Negrito; 30, Asinine; 31, Hard of 
hearing. DOWN.—2, Alpines; 3, Aden; 4, Hostess; 5, Rostrum; 6, Arun; 
7, Inboard; 8, Neck or nothing; 9,*Senior partner; 15 and 16, Namby- 
yg 20, Tanagra; 21, Reproof; 22, Release; 23, Clarion; 27, Wild; 
, Pier. 


ACROSS 
1 and 6. Source or goal of the crew’s ambition 
(4, 2, 3, 5) 
. A little drink and a weak one (5, 4) 
. The theatre for song (5) 
. Pointing to a fine time (3, 4) 
. He should turn into a true Master of Arts (7 
. No obstruction to a successful lawyer (3) 
. Spanish dance with an English equivalent ( 
. Predecessor of the Kings of Egypt (7) 
. Experiences (7) 
. Topside (anagr.) (7) 
. The end of 11 (3) 
. How influence is brought to bear (7) 
. Dry state (7) 
. The emperor discloses a female graduate { 
. As does the shadow of afternoon (9) 
31 and 32. ‘‘Call for the and the wren, 
—Webster (5, 9) 
DOWN 
. Prodigal’s diet (5) 
. “Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt —-. 
—Wordsworth (5) 
. It stands (or perhaps inclines) on the Loire (7 
. Her boot gets entangled in the instrument 
. How they allocate wheat supplies? (7) 
. Discharge (7) 
. Some kinds but different (9) 
. What floods tend to be in the matter of flo 


9 
. Boi is still in a mess after going to one (9 
. Its members, though carrying fire-arms, 4 
not burglars, we hope (5, 4) 
. It is almost more difficult to get with a pet (9 
. Useful as a weed-killer (3) 
R oy the muses take up art to go on a jour 


. Cake is his stock-in-trade (7) 

. The Zuyder Zee in part (7) 

. He has a devil (7) 

. Start addressing a cromlech in Greek (5) 

. How, no doubt, the final game is regarded @ 
Wimbledon by the winner (5) 





. 


The winner of Crossword No. 943 


Mrs. Gerald,Wills, 
Hatch House, 
Tisbury, 
Wilts! 


—_ 
blishers first given, be 


re. 
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